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Like the sailor:who carefully plots his course, 
then keeps an alert hand at the wheel, the wise 
banker develops an operating policy on the basis of 
all known factors, but never relaxes his constant watch 
for weather changes, cross currents, or hints of either 
reefs or deeper waters. To act as his barometer—to help 


him anticipate and correctly interpret these constantly 
changing signs—is the purpose of this magazine. 


In This Iesue 


You will find this sort of interpretative assis- 
tance on pages 149, 152, 156, 160, 
162, 168, 172, and 178 





an en eS OT coed er cae aaa oa lolio, it is mot for 
is available for r , through local Burroughs offices, to 
Seoererict ond aa oe pine A ales officials directly concerned with war accounting problems, 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Burroughs technical systems 
and installation men were working with ordnance 
plants and war industries—with Army, Navy and gov- 
ernment officials—to help them with their war account- 
ing problems. As a result of the thoroughness and the 
outstanding work of these men, this Burroughs war 
accounting portfolio contains, we believe, the most 
detailed, comprehensive information yet compiled on 
methods and machines being used to handle practically 
every accounting procedure essential to the war effort. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Did You FORGET 


to order your new Blue Book? 


The First 1943 Edition is 
off the press and is now 
being mailed to all sub- 
scribers. Its 2,600 infor- 
mation-packed pages 
are—as always—your one 
sure source of accurate, 
complete, and up-to-date 
bank facts and figures. 


But if you forgot to 
order YOUR copy 
before publication 
date, it’s only fair 
to warn: you that 
only d FEW extra 
copies of this new 
Edition (beyond 
those previously 
subscribed for) 
USE THIS ORDER FORM TO AVOID DELAY were printed ig 


BANK PUBLICATIONS DIV., Rand MSNally & Co. 
Rand MSNally Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Send us one of the remaining copies of the FIRST 1943 BLUE BOOK, ORDER TODAY 
charging our account $15.00. fouiicin hike naueall 


reserve is gone! 


——_oe—--— 


RAND MSNALLY 
BANKERS DIRECTORY 
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Tankers arrive on the African Coast to 
pump life-blood into our armored force, 
planes, trucks—victors over the perils 
placed in their path. 

To build our tankers and other ships 
has been a major task for our shipyards. 
One such large yard, for example, had 
to do a “wholesale” job in a hurry. Ex- 
tensive financing to build ways quickly 


Was a necessary part of that task. The 


Oil for the Tanks of Africa 








THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 







Chase National Bank was contacted by 
one of its correspondents and the financ- 
ing was quickly arranged—and oil for 
the tanks of Africa thereby speeded. 

In this instance and under other simi- 
lar circumstances from coast to coast, 
the Chase and other banks are actively 
helping producers to “deliver the goods” 
more quickly, more efficiently —when and 
where the fighting forces want them! 
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Over-Active Savings Accounts 


Should Be Penalized 


Their activity takes them out of the class of savings and makes 
it necessary for the bank to serve many of these customers at a 
loss. Here is evidence that such accounts are very common. 


OR many years banks have 

used a multitude of means to 

attract savings deposits—ad- 
vertising of all kinds, excessive in- 
terest rates, School Savings, and 
other costly appeals. But, until 
comparatively recently, little at- 
tention was paid to the diversified 
character and behavior of ordinary 
savings accounts. They were all 
treated alike. 

During the past few years nu- 
merous banks have come to the 
realization that they had made the 
mistake of ignoring the tendency 
of a great many depositors to car- 
ry overly active savings accounts, 
while taking an aggressive stand 
with respect to service fees on 
checking accounts. 

Many savings accounts were 
opened after checking account 
service fees were installed. Sur- 
veys have been made in order to 
properly analyze the composition 
of a bank’s savings business and 
the results have been astounding. 
It is very evident that one group 
of depositors supports the other, 
which is clearly not a fair ar- 
rangement. That was recognized 
by most banks when they estab- 
lished various service charges on 
checking accounts—that plus the 
factor of revenue. 

Surveys show that many banks 
give too much service to too many 
depositors whose aggregate de- 


By R. A. BEZOIER 


Vice President and Cashier, First National Bank, 
Rochester, Minnesota 


posits represent an _ infinitesimal 
proportion of the whole. It is the 
small account that appears to be 
the offender on a large scale. This 
results in increased overhead, in- 
cluding tellers’ and bookkeepers’ 
salaries and supplies; excessive ac- 
tivity at tellers’ windows, causing 
delays to customers whose business 
really counts; and unwarranted 
lobby congestion. 





The Rapid Turnover 
In Accounts 


1. In 1940, 1,021 accounts were 
opened and 714 of those were 
closed before December 31, 
1942. ~ 


2. In 1939, 1,157 new savings 
accounts were opened, and by 
December 31, 1942, 900, or 78% 
had been closed. 


3. Forty-five percent of new 
accounts opened in 1941, were 
closed by December 31, 1942. 


4. Twenty-three percent of new 
1942 accounts were closed by 
December 31, 1942. 
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In reading over a large volume 
of correspondence, surveys of sav- 
ings departments, articles and 
pamphlets, it is increasingly evi- 
dent to me that the condition of 
excessive activity on the part of 
small accounts is the rule and not 
the exception. 

According to the Savings Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, reporting the results of 
a three-year study: “the savings 
account analysis... . reveals that 
the majority of accounts in many 
of the mutual savings banks as well 
as in the savings departments of 
commercial banks are not actually 
savings or thrift accounts. Ac- 
counts which have stayed on the 
books at from five to fifty dollars 
for several years with a great deal 
of activity are, in effect, ‘sugar 
bowl’ accounts and offer little hope 
of becoming genuine savings 
funds.” 

In our bank, we have approxi- 
mately 3700 active savings ac- 
counts aggregating $1,650,000. We 
have 700 dormant accounts 
amounting to $40,000. Of the 3700 
active accounts, 1723 are under 
$100 with an average balance of 
$25 and the total dollar amount is 
only $43,612.42. In other words 
47% of the number of accounts is 
represented by 2.6% of the amount 
of deposits. While that condition is 
not desirable, there would be noth- 














Here are two typical examples of how savings account 
depositors can abuse the service extended to them. 


ing alarming in this, as such, if it 
were not for the fact that our sur- 
vey also shows that 54% of with- 
drawal activity and 54% of de- 
posit activity are confined to the 
depositor with less than 100 in the 
bank. 

Still more startling figures are 
the following: Savings accounts 
under $50 number 1516 or 41% 
and the dollar total is only $19,- 
716 or 1.2%! The American Bank- 





What An Analysis of 
Savings Accounts Showed 


1. The author's bank has 3,700 
active savings accounts, aggre- 
gating $1,650,000 in deposits. 


2. It has 700 dormant accounts, 
aggregating $40,000. 


3. Of the 3,700 active ac- 
counts, 1,723 have balances 
under $100 each, with an aver- 
age balance of $25, and a total 
dollar amount of $43,512. 


4. A total of 47% of all ac- 
counts is represented by 2.6% 
of the amount of the money on 
deposit. 


5. But more important, 54% 
of the withdrawal activity and 
54% of the deposit activity is in 
those accounts with less than a 
hundred dollars in balance. 


6. Savings accounts with bal- 
ances less than $50 number 
1,516, or 41%. The dollar total 
is only $19,716 or 1.2%. 
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ers Association survey reports 
that in the average bank, accounts 
under $50 represent 39% of the 
savings accounts, seven-tenths of 
1% of the total amount of savings 
deposits, and cause 30% of the 
withdrawal activity. To quote 
from the American Bankers As- 
sociation report: “Not only is ac- 
tivity concentrated in these small 
accounts (deposit activity being 
almost as great as withdrawal ac- 
tivity) but it seems to be further 
concentrated among a group who 
are chronic repeaters. ... . In the 
average bank about one-fourth of 
all debits are occasioned by de- 
positors who make more than one 
withdrawal per month.” 

The repeaters who are respon- 
sible for a relatively large percen- 
tage of activity own only a very 
small proportion of the deposits. 
Obviously it is absurd for any in- 
stitution based on sound business 
principles to permit one group of 
customers (for example, accounts 
under $100 representing but 2.6% 
of the savings business) to make 
use of over half (54%) of the 
service available! 

Some additional remarkable fig- 
ures, resulting from an analysis of 
new savings accounts opened dur- 
ing 1940, are most convincing of 
the necessity of taking adequate 
steps to stop the waste of time, 


effort, and expense, in the han- 


dling of hundreds upon hundreds ™ 
of accounts that have no place” 


whatsoever in the savings depart- 
ment. In 1940, 1021 accounts were 
opened and in that group 714 had 
been closed up to December 3lst, 
1942. In other words, we have 
only 30% of the business remain- 
ing on our books consisting of 307 
accounts. 

Other years have been compared 
and the experience in 1940 is not 
unusual. In 1939, 1157 new sav- 
ings accounts were opened. By 
December 31, 1942, 900 (78%) of 
them had been closed. A substan- 
tial percentage represents § ac- 
counts that were very small and 
very active. Forty-five per cent of 
new 1941 accounts and 23% of 
new 1942 accounts had been 
closed up to December 31, 1942. 
A similar tendency persists with 
regard to size and activity. 

The detailed composition of the 
new savings business in 1940, for 
example, is of importance and in- 
dicates a very unhealthy condi- 
tion. Out of the 714 closed ac- 
counts, 305 (nearly 44%) were 
entirely too active on the basis of 
their balances. A break-down of 
the limited periods of time the ac- 
counts were carried is as follows: 


No. of 








Accounts total of 714 
Under 1 month 38 3.32 Lt 
1—2 mo. " ee 
2—3 mo. __ 40 5.60 21.56¢ 
= i Se 65 ~=©9.10 5 
4—5 mo. _ i 
tn. 82 11.48 48.027 
6 mo—l yr. 165 238.12 
1 yr—3 yr.* 206 28.86 

—__ 714 100.00 


*very ‘few “carried 
over 2\%4years 


teumulative 
percentages 





Obviously, the fact that nearly 
half the accounts lasted less than 
six months is very disturbing and 
should be partly counteracted by 
the proper interview at the time 
of opening and an _ adequate 
charge for early closing. 

Another group of figures cover- 
ing these same accounts is like- 
wise alarming and should stimu- 
late action. In this group of 714 
accounts, the highest balances 
reached are as follows: 








Up to $25.01 $ 50.01 $100.01 $200.01 “ 01 Over Total 
$25.00 to to to to $400.00 Closed 
$50.00 $100.00 $200.00 $300.00 “$400. 00 
No. of au Rae a caged Mn he pagans) Amram 2 Tiss rea 
Accounts 215 141 127 110 48 20 55 714 
Percent 30.11 19.75 17.79 15.41 6.44 2.80 7.70 100.00 
Cumulative 
Percentages 49.86 


67.65 


It is almost unbelievable that 
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A form like this will make it easy for any banker to analyze the accounts in his own bank. Not only will 
the number closed be revealing, but the average balance of the accounts closed may indicate the losses on 
accounts which were opened with the wrong purpose or perhaps with no very definite purpose. 


practically half the number of ac- 
counts did not reach more than 
$50. Furthermore, over 30% were 
from $1.00 to $25 and the aver- 
age was absurdly low. Approxi- 
mately one-third were over $100 
and those that exceeded $1,000 
were negligible in number. It is 
apparent that the majority of the 
1940 accounts were undesirable 
from several points of view. The 
actual proportion of genuine thrift 
accounts is sO small that it would 
not be thought possible if it were 
not for an analysis.. Approximate- 
ly 10% would come close and that 
is probably liberal in view of the 
fact that 714 accounts were closed 
a comparatively short time after 
opening. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
accounts is the type of depositor. 
Most of them fall under the fol- 
lowing headings: 


Housewives 
Teachers 
Beauty Oper- 
ators 
Mechanics 
Cooks 
Paper Boys 
Orderlies 
Attendants 


Nurses . 
Student Nurses 
Waitresses 
Musicians 
Clerks 

Children 
Laborers 
Drivers 


Confidential 


It is important to take occasion 
to remind employees frequently 
that banking is a business based 
upon confidential information about 
the businesses of customers, which 
must not be revealed to anyone. 


If the man to whom you have 
refused a loan subsequently recom- 
mends your bank to another man, 
then you can be sure you did a 
constructive job of explaining your 
refusal. 
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Helpers 
Barbers 
Bookkeepers 


Salesmen 
Saleswomen 
Students 


The above analyzed 714 ac- 
counts represent the closed accounts 
of the 1021 accounts opened dur- 
ing 1940. As a supplement, the 
following analysis covers’ the 
remainder of 307 accounts carried 
on the books and it is evident that 
there are many very undesirable 
accounts still active. The highest 
balances reached are as follows: 


Up to $25.01 
$25.00 to 


No. of 


Accts. 29 36 


2 
Percent 3 


4 
(cumulative percentages) 





Don’t Force 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Forcible entry of safe deposit 
boxes becomes necessary after the 
legal period of time has elapsed 
since the last payment of rent, and 
also becomes necessary upon court 
order. 

This forcible entry should never 
be performed by an employee of the 
bank, because if it is, then the bank 
is open to a considerable risk, as it 
could not prove in court that its 
employees did not sometimes open 
boxes, and if they could open one 
box, they could open another, and 
might take the contents. 

It would not take a very astute 
lawyer with a dishonest client to 
convince a jury that not only could 
the bank do this, but that the em- 
ployees were in the habit of open- 
ing boxes. 

To prevent this risk, a bank 
should employ an outside agency to 
open deposit boxes forcibly, and the 
manufacturers feel that banks 
should employ qualified experts of 


$ 50.01 $100.01 
to Oo 
$50.00 $100.00 $200.00 


While the showing in the remain- 
ing accounts is better, it is far 
from satisfactory—especially con- 
sidering the fact that 35% of the 
accounts are entirely too active and 
nearly half (45%) the accounts 
never exceeded $100. 


It is increasingly apparent that 
figures based on actual analyses 
of savings accounts strongly sup- 
port the justification for penalties 
for excessive activity and early 
close-outs. 


$200.01 $300.01 $400.01 
to to to 
$300.00 $400.00 $1000.00 


Over Total 

$1000 Remain- 
ing open 

37 17 42 33 307 

12 6 13 11 


100 


NOTE—Suggestions for reducing the loss on 
excessively active time accounts will be 
made in the next issue of BANKERS 
MONTHLY. 


the firm which manufactured the 
boxes, and in all cases, the lock 
should be destroyed or sufficiently 
changed, so that it would need a 
different key on the renter’s side in 
order to gain access, and further, 
the lock should be removed and 
placed on another box. 


Bank Service For Flyers 


The National Bank of Commerce 
of San Antonio, Texas, by request 
of the United States Treasury and 
the War Department, has been des- 
ignated to establish a banking 
Facility at the San Antonio Avia- 
tion Cadet Center, located about 
nine miles from downtown San An- 
tonio. Preparations are under way 
to get the banking Facility in oper- 
ation as soon as possible. 

This is reported to be one of the 
largest Aviation Cadet Centers in 
the United States, and it is expected 
that the banking Facility will serve 
a very useful purpose for the per- 
sonnel and organizations established 
there. 
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Proving Methods Reviewed 


Improved methods of proving deposits have been such a tremendous help in 
the last few years that it seems wise to review here some of the experiences 


HILE it is still the practice 

in many smaller institu- 

tions to have the teller 
prove his deposit when it is re- 
ceived at the window, as volume 
increases it becomes necessary to 
relieve the tellers of this werk, 
and much more attention has been 
given in the last few years to a 
central proof department where 
the large deposits will be proved 
individually and the small ones 
in batches. 

To make this proving work prac- 
tical by machine, to reduce the 
number of operators needed, and 
to increase the efficiency of the 
bank’s work in general, machines 
have been devised which make it 
possible, not only to prove de- 
posits, but to accomplish several 
other necessary activities at the 
same time. 

For example, one machine, that 
manufactured by the National 
Cash Register Company, not only 
proves the deposits, but makes a 
printed list of from one to eight 
classifications. The operator sorts 
the items into 20 bins, according 
to their future disposition. 

The deposit ticket is proved and 
the proved amount is printed on 
the ticket by the machine. Cash 
letters are proved. Errors are cor- 
rected at once by the operator, and 
all items are endorsed, except 
those that do not need endorse- 
ment. 

The proof machine manufactured 
by the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation gives eight re- 
sults at one machine operation as 
follows: 

Each deposit is proved; checks 
are listed according to distribution; 
checks are distributed into as many 
as 24 classifications, and a tape 
made for the contents of each 
classification; controls for the book- 
keepers are set-up; lists are made 
for transit letters; checks are en- 
dorsed; totals for the general 
books are produced; and an item 
count is provided for use in anal- 
yzing the work of individuals, and 
of the department as a whole. 
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of banks which have been shared with our readers in previous issues. 


Some banks have used an add- 
ing machine in the proof depart- 
ment, and following the practice 
of inserting the deposit ticket into 
the adding machine in such a way 
as to have the total set-up by the 
machine, printed on the ticket to 
compare with the depositors own 
total. 

A few banks have made use of 
electric calculators. In this case, 
there is no tape and the proving 
is certified only by the stamp of 
the operator on the deposit ticket. 
However, those banks which use 
this method claim that the fast 
speed of the calculator, often as 
much as 20,000 items a day, offsets 
any necessity of running the de- 
posits again in order to find an 
error. 

Banks using the _ calculators, 
however, must get the additional 
work done which is accomplished 
by the special proving machines 
automatically by other types of 
workers. 

In the January, 1940, issue of 
Bankers Monthly, beginning on 
page 12, R. R. Eldred, cashier of 
the Community National Bank of 
Pontiac, Michigan, tells of his ex- 
perience in the use of calculators 
as follows: 

“Deposits and incoming letters 
are classified as to small (those 
containing seven or less items) and 
large (more than seven). 

“A clerk sorts each large de- 
posit into four basic divisions: 
transit, on us, large payrolls to 
the three big automobile manufac- 
turers, and miscellaneous, using 
different color sorting guides for 
each classification. In sorting to 
these groups, the clerk need know 
only whether the check is drawn 
on an out of town bank, on the 
Community National itself, or 
whether it is one of the three spe- 
cial payroll checks. All other items 
in the deposit can be classed as 
miscellaneous. 

“Simplicity of this sorting oper- 
ation makes it ideal to employ tem- 
porary help here to assist on the 
busy days. The operation can be 


learned almost immediately so that 
bringing in the temporary help for 
this routine work does not inter- 
rupt our regular schedule. 

“Use of the colored guides elimi- 
nates time-consuming pinning or 
banding. So simple and direct is 
the procedure that we experience 
no difficulties during vacation 
time, sickness, or other absences. 
New employees can be hired—or 
workers recruited from other de- 
partments to help—and the proof 
operation still continues on an effi- 
cient level. 

“Each large deposit is individ- 
ually proved on an electrically 
operated, two-total calculator. To- 
tals for transit, on us, payroll, and 
miscellaneous are established, the 
operator writing these totals in 
their proper spaces on the back of 
the deposit ticket and drawing a 
line through those spaces not ac- 
tive. Each division total is trans- 
ferred from the adding dials to the 
accumulating, “grand total” dials 
by the touch of a motor bar, and 
this automatically - accumulated 
grand-total figure for the deposit 
must balance against the cus- 
tomer’s total as shown on the face 
of the deposit ticket.” 

A summary of the routine fol- 
lowed in the Community National 
Bank will be helpful in under- 
standing this operation. It was 
given by Mr. Eldred as follows: 

“1. Deposits are divided into 
four sorts: transit—on us—large 
payrolls—miscellaneous. 

“2. Each large deposit is indi- 
vidually proved on an electrically 
operated, two-total calculator. To- 
tals for transits, on us, payroll, and 
miscellaneous are established. 

“3. The number of transit items 
is counted and is noted on the de- 
posit slip. 

“4. Float is figured on a three- 
day basis. 

“5. Small deposits are proved in- 


dividually, until a batch of ap- ° 


proximately 100 is accumulated, 
at which time the deposit tickets 
are replaced by a substitute slip, 
and the tickets sent to the book- 
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keeping department. 

“6. From here on, the batch of 
items from the many small de- 
posits is treated the same- as one 
large deposit. 

“7. Proved deposits are then 
listed on a control sheet as divi- 
sional totals. The sum of these to- 
tals must equal the total figure for 
the deposits, if not, the machine 
locks and any error must be cor- 
rected before the operator can pro- 
ceed, thus, there is an automatic 
proof. 

“8. Before going to the book- 
keeper to be posted, all on-us 
checks are given to a single sort- 
ing clerk who sorts them alpha- 
betically. 

“9. The bookkeeping department 
operates under a machine-pay plan, 
two posting runs being scheduled 
for each day. The sorted checks are 
first “fanned” by the bookkeepers 
into proper posting sequence, and 
are checked for signatures, altera- 
tions, and stop payments. 

“10. Each bookkeeper posts her 
items to a journal sheet without 
removing the statements from her 
ledger tray. Automatically accumu- 
lated, grand totals of checks, 
credits, and new balances are 
printed on this journal at the end 
of the run. 

“11. The bookkeepers then ex- 
change ledgers and repeat the 
routine, this time posting direct to 
the statements and obtaining an 
exact duplicate journal record of 
each entry. This operation also 
gives a grand total of checks, 
credits, and new balances, and 
these totals are compared with the 
first run, thus providing a definite 
proof of the accuracy of the post- 
ing.” 

Mr. A. J. Vogel of the Lake 
Shore Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, on page 43 of the Janu- 
ary, 1940, issue explains his use 
of the calculator as follows: 


“The first thing in the morning, 
the calculator is used for proving 
the list of checks received from 
the Chicago Clearing House. We 
have found that when this list is 
proved on an adding machine, an 
average of 30 items a minute can 
be listed, but when proved on the 
calculator, our operators list from 
50 to 60 a minute. 

“During the day, all deposits 
and checks cashed by tellers are 
proved on the calculator, except 
checks drawn on our own bank. 


“After all deposits are proved, 
the same machine is then used for 
analysis work. 

“The computation of costs in con- 
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nection with the analysis depart- 
ment is done on the calculator. 

“Our bank has a number of ac- 
counts receivable loans. Various 
lists of receivables are furnished 
for collateral purposes, and these 
lists are proved on the electric 
calculator. 

“We also have a number of ware- 
house receipt loans. Here again, 
we have many lists to run, and the 
machine which runs them the fast- 
est is the calculator. 


What The NCR Machine 
Does 


1. Deposit items are listed. 

2. Items are sorted into 20 
classifications. 

3. Deposit tickets are proved. 


4. The proof is printed on the 
ticket by the machine. 


5. Cash letters are proved. 


6. Errors are corrected at once 
by the operator. 


7. All items are endorsed. 


Types of Machines Used 
For Rapid Proving 


1. Adding machines. 


2. Electric calculators. 
3. N.C.R. Proof machines 


4. I1.B.M. Proof machines. 


Additional Work Produced 
Automatically By 1.B.M. 
Proof Machines 


1. Checks are listed accord- 
ing to distribution. 

2. Checks are distributed into 
as many as 24 classifications. 


3. Controls for the book- 
keepers can be set up. 


4. Lists can be made for 
transit letters. 


5. Checks are endorsed. 


6. Totals for the general books 
can be set up. 


7. An item count is provided 
for use in analyzing the work of 
individuals and of the depart- 
ment. 


“There are a number of other 
jobs which require a’proof without 
a list, and these jobs are also done 
on this versatile machine. 

“After our machine operators 

have had experience with the cal- 
culator, they go to it rather than 
to an adding machine whenever 
there is any calculating to be done 
in which no printed list is required. 
A machine which the employees. 
prefer is certainly one which will 
be most efficient. Of course, we 
have to have our adding machines, 
our bookkeeping machines, and 
others for specific work. But for 
general work, such as adding, sub- 
tracting, and multiplying, the cal- 
culator is most used.’ 
. The experience of the American 
National Bank of Wyoming, in 
changing from the tellers doing the 
proving to a central proof depart- 
ment, was explained in the Novem- 
ber, 1940, issue, by Mr. Vern 
Emmons, manager of the book- 
keeping department. A few quota- 
tions from his explanation will be 
interesting and helpful. 

“Up to a few months ago, we 
followed a routine which has been 
quite common in banks for a long 
time. The tellers proved all de- 
posits. 

“Just why this proving should 
have been held as a sacred duty 
of tellers all these years is hard to 
understand, now that we know a 
better way. 

“On certain days, and at certain 
times of day, our tellers are very 
busy. This situation was aggra- 
vated by large payrolls which 
brought crowds of workmen into 
the lobby. At such times, the tell- 
ers couldn’t stop to prove deposits, 
and so the people in the workroom 
had to sit around and wait or busy 
themselves with something that 
could just as well have been done 
at other times. 

“Now the deposits are gathered 
from our tellers at frequent inter- 
vals and there is an even flow of 
work through all departments all 
of the time. 

“Our original system was for the 
teller to prove the deposit at the 
window as it was presented to him. 
This delayed others waiting to 
make deposits, for some deposits 
had so many items in them that it 
sometimes took as long as five 
minutes to prove one list. 

“Under the present system, the 
teller is responsible only for the 
cash he takes in through the win- 
dow. He counts the cash, verifies 
the entry on the ticket, enters the 
amount on a cash slip and places it 
with the checks and deposit ticket. 
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He counts the number of checks, 
and compares the number with the 
number on the deposit ticket. Then 
he enters the total amount of the 
deposit in the depositor’s pass book, 
and leaves the rest of the work to 
be done in the workroom. The de- 
posit is then ready for the proof 
department, and can be collected. 

“The installation of a proof de- 
partment and a new control ma- 
chine was simple and easy, and did 
not confuse our workers at all. The 
cost was very little, and the bene- 
fits are great. 

“As often as our proof depart- 
ment needs work, the deposits are 
collected from the cages, and 
proved at once. 

“The proof department first di- 
vides the deposits into those with 
five or more items and those with 
less than five. Deposits with five or 
more are proved separately. Those 
with less than five items are proved 
in batches. 

“Before proving, the checks are 
separated into four classifications: 
transit, clearing, ‘on us,’ and mis- 
cellaneous. 

“The deposit ticket is put into 
an adding machine, and the items 
are run on the back of the ticket 
by classes. The operator first makes 
an entry of the cash from the cash 
ticket, then he enters those items 
that are to go to the transit de- 
partment. The machine automati- 
cally prints the number of items as 
the subdivision is recorded. 

“Tf the clerk made an error in 
depressing the keys, he can read 
the keys which are depressed and 
discover his mistake, clear the 
amount, and make the right entry. 

“Next, clearing checks are listed, 
and the subdivision and number 
of items shown. Next are checks 
‘on us’; and finally miscellaneous 
items, such as post office money 
orders and the like. 

“Thus the deposit is sorted and 
counted, ready for analysis work, 
and the total credit is compared 
with the total on the deposit ticket. 
If the two totals agree, the deposit 
has been proved, and there is no 
delay. 

“As a matter of fact, the number 
of errors made by depositors is so 
small that there is very little delay 
for looking up errors and checking 
back on the items themselves. 


“If an error has been made by 
the depositor, the matter is taken 
up with him and, of course, the 
record in his ledger sheet is posted 
correctly. He is asked to bring in 
his deposit book, and a change is 
made on it.” 


In the May, 1941, issue, on page 
154 


200, J. H. Reed, manager of the 
central proof division of the First 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, ex- 
plained his use of the National Cash 
Register proof and _ distributing 
machine, and the following quota- 
tions are given to show how that 
equipment operates: 

“At the present time, we use 
twelve proof machines, and at peak 
periods we use batches for the 
overflow. The proof machines accu- 
mulate and carry 20 totals; there- 
fore it is possible for us to charge 
and distribute to as many divisions. 
The machines also have 20 motor- 
ized classification keys—which con- 
trol the accumulators, as well as 
direct the sorting of items to the 
corresponding compartments by 
automatically illuminating a signal 
light in the compartment that 
should receive them. 

“Furthermore, the deposit tickets 
and cash letters are automatically 
proved as the items are charged and 
distributed to the divisions; for, if 
the items listed do not agree with 
the total entered, the machine auto- 
matically locks. Consequently, the 
errors in addition on the deposit 
ticket, missing items, or items in- 
correctly listed, are detected imme- 
diately. This eliminates the cross 
checking necessary under the batch 
system when a batch does not bal- 
ance. If an error is discovered, the 
correction is made on the machine 
and a record of the correction ap- 
pears on the audit tape. 

“An original and a duplicate tape 
issued by the machine show the 
number of the machine, number of 
deposit, number of the classifica- 
tion, and the compartment receiv- 
ing the transaction. The original 
provides a permanent office record, 
and the duplicate affords a work 
record for checking ‘errors, locating 
missing checks, and other purposes. 


“The machine prints and issues 
a slip that shows the total, as well 
as the classification symbol and 
consecutive number for identifica- 
tion. Since there is a separate ac- 
cumulator and compartment for 
each department, an _ individual 
total can be taken at any time. 
This affords an even flow of work 
to all departments, as the sorting 
rack is open and the items can be 
removed easily from the regular 
operating position. 

“At this point, the items pass 
through our endorsing machines, 
and, at the same time they are 
endorsed, an identification number 
is placed on each item which pro- 
vides a* means by which they can 
be traced when necessary. 


“The 20-total captions of this — 


machine are used in our bank as 
follows: Seven of the totals are 
assigned to the transit group. I 
think the rest of the captions are 
self-explanatory. 

. A-F Minnesota 

2. G-O Minnesota 

. P-Z Minnesota 

. North Dakota, Montana and 

Iowa 

. South Dakota, Wisconsin 

. Chicago 

. Miscellaneous states 

. U.S. Treasury—regular 

. U.S. Treasury—$9th Dist. 

. Tellers’ cash 

. Bank debits 

. Misc. clearings 

. Northwestern National Bank 

and Trust Company 

. Marquette National Bank 

. Midland National Bank 

. Grain drafts and city drafts 

. Debits 

. New York 

. Transit drafts 

. Credits 

“In our out clearing unit, when 
the original sort is made of checks 
drawn on banks in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, other than the North- 
western National Bank & Trust 
Company, Marquette National 
Bank, and the Midland National 
Bank & Trust Company, they are 
sorted to compartment No. 12, or 
Miscellaneous clearings. 

“These items pass from the proof 
machines to the clearing machines 
with a total. They are then Sorted 
to the banks on which they are 
drawn, and an itemized list is pro- 
vided covering the items. This 
method has proved to be a time 
saver and an efficient way of han- 
dling this class of business. 

“Practically~all of our operators 
handle a daily average of between 
5,500 and 6,000 items; or an aver- 
age of about 1,200 items an hour, 
during the five hours which they 
spend on the proof machines. In 
addition to handling the proof ma- 
chines, they are required to spend 
about three quarters of an hour 
each day in the in-clearings divi- 
sion, listing about 1,000 items.” 

In the October, 1940, issue on 
page 558, Charles A. Tschopp, 
Cashier of the Paterson National 
Bank, Paterson, New Jersey, ex- 
plains his use of the National Cash 
Register machine and the following 
is taken from his explanation: 

“Now, by planning and the use 
of a modern proving and transit 
machine, we have been able to ap- 
portion the work to our advantage, 
to shorten the hours for some, and 
to make definite economies in op- 
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DISTRIBUTION CHARTS FOR INCLEARINGS 


BANK No. 1 20. Account No. 8 4. L-Pe 
aE tars : 21. Account No. 9 5. Pf-S 
Dia oe So CRE Sete 22. Account No. 10 6. T-Z 
2. Bur-Dn 23. Account No, 11 7. Large Items A-B 
3. Do-Hal 24. Account No. 12 8. Large Items C-F 
4. Ham-Kn 9. Large Items G-K 
5. Ko-Mop 10. Large Items L-Pe 
6. Mor-Reo BANK No. 2 11. Large Items Pf-S 
= a 1. A to Di 12. Large Items T-Z 
a 2. Do to J * —e 
Special Accounts 3. KtoP . Misc. Returns 
9. Bank Receivers 4 QtoZ 15. Collections 
10. Country Banks 5. Cashiers checks and certified 16. Money Orders (A-I) 
11. General Books _ 6. Hastings Express (drafts) 17. Money Orders (J-Z) 
12. Missorts and Misc. Sundry 
7. Returns to us Spe ial A ts 
Large Accounts 8. Returns to other banks A t No. 1 
4 —— _ : on Account No. 2 
. Account No. 
15. Account No. 3 BANK No. 3 20. Account Ho. 3 
16. Account No. 4 21. Currency Exchanges 
17. Account No. 5 1. A-B 22. Account No. 4 
18. Account No. 6 2. C-F 23. Account No. 5 
19. Account No. 7 3. G-K 24._ Account No. 6 


















DISTRIBUTION CHARTS FOR COUNTER ITEMS 


Some banks sort to the individual books, and some do not 


Note the special sorts which appear in several charts. This shows the adaptability of machine sorting to local situations. The names 
of correspondent and clearing house banks are not shown in the charts but the operators memorize 


the names and not the numbers. 


BANK No. 4 

1. On us A-Bl 

2. Pac! Accounts A-Bil 

3. On us Co 

4. Pac Accounts Bo-Co 

5. On us Cr-Fi 

6. P Accounts Cr-Fi 

7 ial Account No. 1 

8. On us Fl-Hi 

9. Accounts F1-Hi 
10. On us K 
ll. Pac Accounts Ho-K 
12. On us L-McW 
13. Pack Accounts L-McW 
14. On us Me-Pe 
15. Accounts Me-Pe 
16. On us Pf-Schn 
17. Pac! Accounts Pf-Schn 
18. On us 
19. Paci Accounts Scho-Th 
20. On us Ti-Z 


21. Accounts Ti-Z 
- 22. Package, Accoun No. 2 
23. Special Account No. 3 
24. Drafts and General Missorts 





BANK No. 1 17. Teller No. 15 2. Miscellaneous Clearin 12. On us Scho-Z 
3 18. Teller No. 17 House mem and gener: Transit Sorts 
1. Outlying A-L Miscellan 3. Bank No. 1 13. N. ¥. (National City) 
2. Outlying M-z 7 hae 4. Bank No. 2 14. N. ¥. Country (National 
3. Sundry 19. American Express __ 5 No.3 * Cit " try s 
4. Miscellaneous 20. Miscellaneous Collections é Benk No. 4 ty). 
21. Miscellaneous Early Bank No. 15. Michigan 
5. Postal Money Orders ;. 7. Bank No. 5 16. Indiana 
6. American Express Money - a Late 8. Bank No. 6 17. Illinois 
Orders 24. Transit 9. Bank No. 7 18. lowa 
7. Indiana ; 10. Bank No. 8 19. Wisconsin 
8. a 11. Bank No. 9 20. Miscellaneous Transit—De- 
9. Illinois BANK No. 3 12. Bank No. 10 troit, Mpls., St. Paul-Non- 
10. Northern States 13. Bank No. 11 
11. Eastern States Clearing House Banks 14. Bank No. 12 Mi Pm 
12. Southern States 1. Bank No. 1 Transi Th Early Cle ae 
13. Western States 2. Bank No. 2 aa of Mississiopi 92. Eorly C arings A-L 
14. Large Cities 3. Bank No. 3 15. ae oe te > ly Clearings M-Z 
(Central Han. N. Y. State) 4. Bank No. 4 : Han York Cite diana Pry American E. 
15. New York City 5. Bank No. 5 6. New ity except items . Post Office Money Orders 
16. On us Checks 6. Bank No. 6 7. fe 500 
17. Cash Tickets 7. Bank No. 7 ae ee BANK Ne. 6 
18. Credits Transit Sorts inois except -pars oe House Checks 
Clearing House Banks 8. 1-2-3 day point transit ~~ — $500 _ -“— . Bank No. 1 
19. Bank No. 1 checks 19. Transit west of Mississippi 2: Bank No. 2 
20. Bank No. 2 9. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Illinois, Indiana non- 3. Bank No. 3 
21. Bank No. 3 Michigan, and Wisconsin pars and over $500 4. Bank No. 4 
22. — 4 transit checks Misce i 5. Bank No. 5 
23. Bank No. 5 Cash Tickets Post money orders 6. Bank No. 6 
24. Bank No. 6 : 10. Teller No. 6 += —— one Checks to sokteepere 
11. Teller No. 1 22. Early clearings A-L 7. Book No. 1 
BANK No. 2 12. Teller No. 2 23. Early clearings M-Z 8. Book No. 2 
Clearing House Banks 13. Teller No. 3 24. On us 9. Book No. 3 
1. Bank No. 1 oa os mR .. my 4 
° elier e ransit 
2. Bonk Ho. 2 16. Draft Teller BANK No. 5 11. Bank No. 1 
3. Bank No. 3 Cosh Tickets 
4. Bank No. 4 Miscellaneous 1. ickets 12. Bank No. 2 
5. Bank No. 5 17. Affiliated banks Cleari: 13. Bank No. 3 
6. Bank No. 6 18. Checks on us 2. incelianeous Re ar 14. Bank No. 4 
7. Bank No. 7 19. Miscellaneous utes = louse M Members 15. Bank No. 5 
8. Bank No. 8 20. Postal money orders 3. Bank No. 1 16. Bank No. 6 
9. Bank No. 9 21. Items on New York City 4. Bank No. 2 17. Bank No. 7 
10. Bank No. 10 22. Local county non-par items 5. Bank No. 3 18. Bank No. 8 
11. Bank No. 11 23. City treasurer items 6. Bank No. 4 Miscellaneous 
12. Bank No. 12 24. American Express items 7. Bank No. 5 19. Miscellaneous 
13. Bank = . — a = Post Office nee Orders 
14. Bank No. 1 . us A-Co American Express Mone 
Cash Tickets BANK No. 4 9. On us Cr-Hi ers af 
15. Teller No. 11 1. Cash Tickets 10. On us Ho-McW 22. Government Checks 
16. Teller No. 13 Clearing House Banks 11. On us Me-Schn 23. Cash tickets 





erating expense—and have room 
for perhaps 30% expansion in ac- 
tivity without additional expense. 

“In essence, we have established 
a central proof department, where 
master controls are created accu- 
rately and rapidly for all daily 
check transactions in every de- 
partment, plus control of tellers’ 
cash. By our system, we have 
achieved a positive accounting, and 
a central source for checking er- 
rors. We have also established a 
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control channel which provides a 
steady flow of work all day, instead 
of accumulating work to be par- 
celled out several times a day. 
“This would not be possible, of 
course, unless the central proof 
figures could be relied upon; the 
proof machine takes care of that. 
“The system can be illustrated 
better than described, but the flow 
is easily followed. First, the morn- 
ing mail is listed on the machine 
and sorted simultaneously to 


bookkeepers and _ several local 
banks, and the items are delivered 
promptly, regardless of volume. 
“At about 10:15 items are re- 
ceived from the clearing house. 
These are now listed on the ma- 
chine and at the same time sorted 
to the four bookkeepers’ ledgers 
and the general ledger. As they are 
listed they are also mechanically 
proved, while the machine prints 
each item and accumulates and 


(Continued on page 176) 
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Too Many Dishonored Items 


Nine banks co-operated with Bankers Monthly to determine the 
number and causes of dishonored items. Both the number and 
causes vary tremendously. In each case, the number is undoubtedly 
too great. Here are suggestions as to what can be done about it. 


OR several months, the editors 

of Bankers Monthly have heard 

complaints to the effect that 
the cost of returning dishonored 
items is entirely too great. No bank 
officer seemed to know, however, 
just how many returns there 
were, and so the editors asked a 
number of banks in several states 
to keep accurate records for a 
month—as to the number of checks 
sorted, the number dishonored, and 
reasons for dishonoring, as well as 
the time consumed in sorting out 
the dishonored checks. 

We present in a table, herewith, 
an analysis of the figures obtained 
by nine of these banks. The banks, 
in order of number in the table, 
are in the following states: Min- 
nesota; Pennsylvania; Kentucky; 
Missouri; Alabama; Ohio; Penn- 
sylvania; Connecticut; and Oregon. 

Some idea as to the size of the 
banks may be obtained from the 
number of items sorted. 

The outstanding feature of the 
table is that the most important 
reason for the returning of checks 
is that there are not sufficient 
funds in the account to make pay- 
ment. Of 5,831 checks returned, 
4,727 were returned because of in- 
sufficient funds. 

Second in order of importance 
is a total of 236 checks returned be- 
cause there was no account in the 
bank. This is a warning that we 
must always be on the lookout for 
those who try to get money by 
writing a check against an ac- 
count that does not exist. 

Number three in order is repre- 
sented by 222 checks returned be- 
cause the items are not “on us.” 

Number four is 198 checks re- 
turned because of improper en- 
dorsement or no endorsement at 
all. If such checks are received 
over the counter, the employees at 
the window should be cautioned 
to examine the checks more care- 
fully. 

Also the fact that 133 checks 
were returned because the signa- 
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ture was missing or incorrect may 
be the fault of the tellers, and 
such checks should be brought to 
their attention so they will be 
more alert in the future. 

Number six is represented by 79 
checks which were returned be- 
cause payment had been stopped 
on them. This, of course, cannot 
be avoided except by educating 
depositors. This raises’ the ques- 
tion as to whether the banks 
should not make a charge to the 
customer who orders a stop-pay- 
ment, due to the fact that it is 
extra work for the bank. 

Seventy-seven checks were post- 
dated. It would appear that cus- 
tomers might readily be educated 
to the fact that checks must not be 
given out with future dates, and 
at a time when there is not suffi- 
cient funds in the account to pay 
them if they are immediately pre- 
sented. 

Seventy-five checks were re- 
turned because the accounts had 
been closed; 39 were on accounts 
which had been garnisheed; 27 
were returned because they were 
written against uncollected funds. 

Certainly customer education is 
greatly needed here! 

Ten were returned because the 
title of the account was missing; 
five of them were returned be- 
cause they were vouchers and not 
checks; and three were returned 
because the depositor had died. 

As will be noted by studying the 
last lines in the table, these banks 
spent from eight hours and 47 
minutes to as much as 704 hours 
to discover these checks which had 
to be returned. Those are precious 
hours these days, when help is 
scarce and much of it inexperi- 
enced, and certainly the fact that 
so much time is necessary because 
of the errors of others, justifies a 
careful and thorough study of this 
matter of returned items. 


The bank which requires 704 
hours to find 1,861 checks which 
had to be returned, spent almost 


a half hour for each check that 
was returned. 

Bank No. 3 had 85 checks out 
of 169,653 presented when there 
was no account in the bank. It 
would seem that there must be 
several persons in that bank’s com- 
munity which are attempting to get 
money by fraudulent means. Cer- 
tainly these ought to be reported 
to the authorities so the situation 
might be corrected. 

Bank No. 1 had even a more 
serious situation, with 62 checks 
out of 19,000, being presented when 
there was no account in the bank. 

The old game of paying a bill 
with a check which was not signed 
is apparently still operating in 
many places, for there were a to- 
tal of 133 checks returned by these 
nine banks in this one month be- 
cause the signature was missing or 
incorrect. It certainly is perfectly 
proper for a bank officer to “talk 
over” this situation with any cus- 
tomer who habitually gives out 
checks without signatures. 

Just what can be done to help 
reduce this excessive number of 
checks that’ require special hand- 
ling? ; 

Some banks charge a fee for 
each check that overdraws an ac- 
count. In some cases, this fee is 
as much as a dollar. It is surprising 
to learn, however, that some cus- 
tomers are not stopped from fol- 
lowing the- practice of overdrawing 
their accounts by these dollar 
charges. They keep on, feeling that 
it is worth a dollar to quiet the 
customer who is demanding pay- 
ment. 

Some banks mail a letter to the 
customer who has an overdraft, 
warning him that overdrafts are 
against the law. A similar letter 
is mailed the second time an over- 
draft occurs, but the third time 
this customer is sent a draft for 
the current balance, if there is one, 
and is informed that the account 
has been closed, and no other 
checks will be honored. 
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Reasons For Dishonoring Items in Nine Banks (Figures for one month) 


























































































































REASONS Y | BANKS => 1 2 | 3 4 3 = 7 3 9 
ee ee Eee 2B -| a SS Sees ae Bee Seen 
1. Not sufficient funds 163 | 500 56 129 840 
2. No account | 59 6 
3. Not on us 66 
4. Improperly endorsed, or not 
endorsed i 46 
5. Signature missing or incorrect 56 
a | | i aEEREEEl 
6. Stop payment | 13 
4. Post dated 9 
at 8. Account closed | 21 
9. , Account garnisheed | 8 
os 10. Uneollected funds 17 
It 11. ‘Title of account missing 
be 12. Voucher (not check) l 
m- —e | } j 
set 13. Depositor deceased | q 1 See oo) 1 Ee a & 
r= No. of items sorted | 16,613 | 169,653 | 217,175 389,151 181,377 | 436,775 
| — —————————Ee ——— _———— 
+ No. of items dishonored | 164 758 795 1,109 1,377* | 1,861** 
Time consumed in sorting out | 8 hours, | 13 hours,| _ not 24 hours, | 76 hours, not 388 hours|704 hours 
sre dishonored items 47 min. | 16 min. | reported 45 min. | 45 min. | reported i= A 
ks *Reasons for dishonor of 537 checks not given. **Reasons for dishonor of 754 checks not given. 
len 
nk. . 
vill The suprising feature of human If a customer habitually makes work that has been set up and 
1ed nature which comes out in this a mistake in endorsing checks, he previously placed in their trays 
in sort of treatment is that these peo- should be asked to discuss the’ the afternoon before and begin 
to- ple who habitually overdraw their matter with an officer so that he sight posting the first section of 
ase accounts do not seem to feel at all can learn the proper way. the ledger. As soon as that is sight 
e- ashamed for what they have done. The methods used with habitual posted, the physical posters take 
or Consequently, these are customers offenders in the making of over- Over and start their work. 
tly who should not be served by the drafts may be harsh, but only “In setting up this work we use 
alk bank. harsh treatment will accomplish the MultiSort, which is similar to 
us- In some banks, the policy is to anything with the habitual of- the Sortagraph and several other 
out call in the customer and inform fender. sorting devices. Four young girls, 


him that no further overdrafts can 
be tolerated. If this has to be done 
of a second time, the customer is told 


who are more or less beginners, 
set up the entire work for the book- 
keeping department, both deposit 


As has previously been reported 
in Bankers Monthly, many cities 
still have clearing house rules 


d- frankly that the bank does not which require that these dishon- slips and checks. When the book- 
want his account and will not ored items be returned the same keepers come in, all they have to 
for honor any further checks. day as received, In many banks do is rearrange the items, which 
ac- There are mistakes, of course, this requires otion wunte Te thine requires about 20 minutes per 
- is made by people who do not intend banks searching for is that bookkeeper, pulling out their cut 
ing to overdraw their accounts, but must be returned is a separate backs, misassorts, and so on. 
us- aT a brief te Naren a operation. Pas sight posting operation, on 
Fol- such a person reveals his sincerity, a the average, requires about an 
ing whereas those who are habitual in ieee bee Psst Faz bar hour’s work per day and I would 
llar overdrawing usually do not show Ginn cnet. eek it tn eae ee say it takes half an hour to pre-list 
hat any embarrassment or concern at ee famili : in il go agg 8 the ledger which is necessary 
the all. quite familar wir alr OF iis ac- under the single posting system. 


counts, very little extra time is 


re 
n improperly endorsed check, soisitind: 


We use the photographic system 


aft, ture or no signature, or a voucher Citizens and Southern National : 

are | which is not a check ought to be Bank of Atlanta, Georgia, is in- Which includes both dopastie sik 
ter caught by the teller if it is pre- teresting, and is described as fol- checks and does not include “pay- 
rene sented at the counter. If such items lows by Mr. Vann Groover, asst. .4), through” drafts, totals 442,687 
ime get by the teller, then the teller vice president of the bank: We are handling this volume on 
for needs to be instructed and, if nec- “Our bookkeepers report for 16 machines, four of which are — 
one, essary, warned. For every error of work at 8:00 o’clock in the morn- seq jn one: no-minmum balance 
ang his causes excessive labor on the ing. We use one crew for sight checking department. The 12 ma- 
her part of someone else, and costs the _ posting and the other for physical chines in the regular commercial 


a check that is not endorsed at all, 
a check with an improper signa- 


bank money. 
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with the Recordak. 


The routine followed by the 


posting. The sight posters get the 


(Continued on page 164) 
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56 More Banks Pass 


Twenty-Five Million Mark 


Assets of American Banks 
reach an all-time high 
with over 110 billion 
dollars in assets, as shown 
by the First 1943 edi- 
tion of The Blue Book. 


HE first 1943 edition of Rand 

MSNally Bankers Directory, the 

Blue Book, shows surplus, de- 
posits, total resources, cash, and 
Government bonds at all time 
highs. All show an increase over the 
totals in the Final 1942 edition. 

The total deposits now are $100,- 
905,160,000. The total resources are 
$110,080,044,000. There are 106 
fewer head offices, but only 72 
fewer banking offices, for the num- 
ber of branches increased, from 
3,842 to 3,876. The number of head 
offices is 14,903. The total number 
of banking offices is 18,779. These 
figures are as of December 31, 1942. 

The number of Government bonds 
held by banks was not quite 30 and 
one-half billion dollars on June 30, 
1942, but on December 31, 1942, the 
total was $45,986,649,000. 

As is common at the year end, the 
total of loans showed a decline from 
the June 30 total, However, only 
three times since December 30, 1932, 
have there been more loans in 
banks, and those three times were 
revealed in the reports of June 30, 
and December 31, 1941, and June 
30, 1942. 

One reason why the loan total 
doesn’t look quite so good is that 
deposits are so much higher than 
they have ever been before that the 
percentage of loans to deposits is 
seriously decreased. 

Only about 23% of deposits are 
now in loans, whereas on December 
30, 1924, the high point in loans, the 
percentage of deposits in loans was 
92%, an almost unbelievable record. 
On that date, deposits were $53,- 
920,744,000, whereas loans and dis- 
counts totaled $50,264,392,000. 

In another table is published a 
comparison of consolidated state- 
ments from December 30, 1922 to 
December 30, 1942. Many interest- 
ing trends can be observed by 
studying this comparison of bank- 
ing figures for 21 years. 

The unprecedented rise in de- 
posits during the last six months 
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of 1942, has made a great many 
banks very much larger than they 
have ever been before. There are 
now 390 commercial banks with 
over $25,000,000 in total resources, 
and 57 have moved up into this 
position during the past six months. 
The world’s largest bank, The 






Banks Which Moved Into The 





Chase National Bank of New York 
now has resources of over 4% bil-— 
lion dollars! Fourteen American’ 
banks have over a billion. There are 
now 508 banks, including savings 
banks, with over 25 million in re-— 
sources. This is 56 more than on 
June 30, 1942. There are 234 more 
with resources between 5 and 25 
million; 882 more with resources 
of 1 to 5 million; and 9 more with 
resources between $500,000 and 1 
million. 





25 Million Class 
(as of December 31, 1942) 


BANKS (Alphabetically by States) 


RESOURCES 


First National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. . 
Simmons National Bank, Pine Bluff, Ark... 
Farmers and Merchants Bank, Lon Beach, Calif... 
Monterey Co. Trust & Savings Ba , Salinas, Cal... 
International Trust Co., Denver. Colo.. wy 
First National Bank, Hartford, onn.. 
New Haven National Banking’ Assoc., 

New Haven, Conn 
Florida National Bank & Trust Co., Miami. Fla.. 


Miami Beach First National Bank, , Miami Be Beach, Fila. a. ke 


First National Bank, Palm Beach, 

Central National Bank, Chicago, il... 

Lake Shore Trust & Savin 8 a Chicago, Tl. 
Liberty National Bank, Chicago, Ill... 

Mid-City National Bank, Chinsgo,, iit. 

National Boulevard Bank, Chicago, Iil.. 

Sears Community-State Bank, Chic , Ii. 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., ckford, Ti. 
National City Bank, Evansville, Ind. . 

Old National Bank Evansville, Ind... 

Gary State Bank, Gary, Ind. 

Indiana Trust Com ny, Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Merchants National Bank, Muncie, Ind.. i 
First National Bank and Trust Co., Lexington, Ky.. 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Alexandria, me 
Webster & Atlas National Bank, Boston, Mass. 


Norfolk County Trust Co., Brookline, Mass... . ni : . yey 


Industrial National Bank, Detroit, Mich.. 
Community National Bank, Pontiac, Mich... 


Deposit Guaranty Bank and Trust Co., Jackson, Mise.. Sin 


Central Missouri Trust Co., Jefferson City, Mo.. 
Live Stock National Bank, Omaha, Neb. . 


Peoples Trust : Seneene « of Bergen ‘County, teen e sees 


ackensack, ‘ 
First National Bank, Paterson, 'N. J. 
Paterson National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 
Second National Bank, Paterson, N. J.. 
Elmira Bank & Trust Co. Elmira, N. 
Colonial Trust Co., New York, Se 
Fiduciary Trust Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Central Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.. 
Security National "Bank, Greensboro, N.C. 
Dime vings Bank Akron, Ohio. . 
Third National Bank & Trust Co., Dayton, ‘Ohio... 
Ohio Citizens Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
National Bank of Germantown & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa... . Sate 
Providence National Bank, Providence, 8 RS. 
Park National Bank, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Amarillo National Bank, Amarillo, Tex.................. 


Austin National Bank, Austin, Tex. 


El Paso National Ba’ El Paso, Tex... SS an 


Continental National Bank, Ft. Worth, Tex.. 
Houston National Bank, Houston, Tex..... 
Continental National Bank & Trust Co., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Utah State National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Puget Sound National Bank, Tacoma, Wash. . 


First Huntington National Bank, Huntington, W. Va.. st 


First National Bank and Trust Co., Racine, Wis 
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Accounts Receivable Loans 


Employ Surplus Funds 


When properly made and supervised, these loans are highly desirable. This bank 
has earned six percent interest on $70,000,000 during the past five years and 
has received a service charge in addition to pay for the extra work involved. 


URING the past five years, 

we have been able to employ 

$70,600,000 of our loanable 
funds by taking assignments of 
accounts receivable as collateral. 
We get a higher interest rate on 
these loans than on others, and 
also receive a service charge be- 
cause there is extra work in- 
volved. 

Our experience with this type 
of loan has been most satisfactory, 
and we believe that a customer 
who needs this kind of financing 
is entitled to it, if he can demon- 
strate that he is operating at a 
profit and will use the proceeds 
from the loan to discount his pay- 
ables and expand his sales. 

Because we have found that this 
type of loan can be handled with 
safety, and because we can render 
other profitable services to these 
customers, we intend to continue 
it and increase the volume as we 
can. 

Our first consideration for se- 
lecting a customer for this type of 
loan is to determine whether the 
customer’s business is in an excep- 
tionally healthy condition. 

There are many companies 
whose increasing sales require 
more bank accommodation than 
their statements warrant. These 
are the ones to whom we suggest 
accounts receivable loans. 

To get these loans, we have ad- 
vertised in the daily papers, but 
we have found the returns from 
this method unsatisfactory. Our 
best results are obtained by so- 
licitors for traveling loan officers. 

We visit these customers whose 
borrowing needs are greater than 
their statements would warrant on 
an unsecured basis and explain to 
them the advantages of borrow- 
ing on receivables. A great many 
of them take advantage of this 
type of financing. 


Our customers in this line are 
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quite representative. They range 
from small manufacturers of 
wearing apparel to manufacturers 
of heavy industrial machinery. 
We have also financed several 
companies engaged in the mar- 
keting of fresh and frozen food 
products. 

If a customer is borrowing on 
receivables, either from us or from 
a finance company, we do not 
grant unsecured lines of credit, 
but we do have customers who 
borrow on receivables who also 


The Procedure Followed In 
Handling An Accounts 
Receivable Loan 


1. The loan is solicited. 


2. The customer supplies an 
alphabetical list of the accounts 
to be pledged. 


3. The borrower signs an 
assignment attached to the list. 


4. The borrower stamps each 
pledged account on his books 
with a notation which states that 
it is pledged to the bank. 


5. The borrower delivers to 
the bank, duplicate invoices to 
show thatthe goods have been 
shipped, with evidence of ship- 
ment attached. 


6. A bank auditor examines 
the borrower's books once a 
month to guard against over- 
sights or errors. 


7. As remittances are received 
from customers, the borrower 
delivers the actual checks to the 
bank and credit is given in a 
special account, which is not 
applied to the loan until the note 
matures. 


borrow on warehoused inventory. 

We believe that we should have 
a financial statement from an ac- 
counts receivable borrower much 
more often than when he borrows 
on open account. In many in- 
stances, we ask for monthly state- 
ments and never less ihan quar- 
terly, because the purpose of the 
borrowing should be to take care 
of increased business. 

Before we take on a receivable 
loan, we ask the customer to pre- 
pare a cash budget showing what 
his approximate requirements are 
likely to be over a period of six 
months, based on his estimate of 
his sales program. 

It is necessary to police the ac- 
counts with our own field auditor, 
not primarily to catch dishonest 
acts, but to catch normal mistakes 
which can easily happen in remit- 
ting a check belonging to the as- 
signed accounts. Therefore, it is 
not wise to base the charges on 
such borrowings as you would on 
an unsecured loan. 

From customers whose invoices 
are made on.a 30-day net basis, 
we generally take a note for 30 
days, with the understanding that 
a 15-day renewal will be made on 
the unpaid portion of the note at 
maturity. If the accounts have not 
been paid in the 15 extra days, the 
customer is requested to take up 
the note with his own check. To 
customers whose invoices run 60 
days, we also give an additional 
15 days renewal. 

On small loans (under $2,000) 
6% discount and one-fourth of 
1% fee on the total amount of the 
invoices are charged. 

The majority of our accounts 
are charged on the daily balance 
owing. The rates vary from 6% 
interest and 3% fee down to 
414% interest and 142% fee. This 
rate is based on the size of the 
loan, plus the company’s financial 
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By R. L. REDHEFFER 


President, Merchandise National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois 





These forms facilitate the handling of 
accounts receivable loans. One of the 
small identifying stamps, described in 
the article, is shown superimposed on 





the auditor's report. 


statement and earning power. We 
have some loans on which we 
charge 6% without any fee. This 
is one on which we take a general 
assignment of all receivables. And 
in this respect, I wish to call spe- 
cific attention to the fact that when 
a general assignment is made of 
receivables, it is very important 
that all remittances received by 
the company are turned over to 
the bank, as that is the only way 
to hold dominion over the funds. 

The percentage of advance va- 
ries from 70% to 90%. If custom- 
ers allow discounts over the usual 

%, the net amount of the invoice, 
after such discount might be taken, 
is used in computing the percen- 
tage advanced by the bank on the 
invoices. 

We generally give the borrow- 
ing customer a letter of instruc- 
tion governing assigned account 
operations. In many cases the field 
auditor explains the system to new 
borrowers in person. : 

All loans are made on a non- 
notification basis. 

There is a considerable amount 
of misconception as to the mean- 
ing of Chapter 60 of the Chandler 
Act with regard to the validity of 
assigned accounts without notifi- 
cation. According to our attorney, 
the trend of most of the decisions 
is to protect the bank which has 
made loans in the regular course 
of business on bona fide transac- 
tions without notification. 

Of course, in this, as in any 
other banking transaction, there 
is always a danger of fraud and 
dishonesty, but in our experience 
of five years this has been of a 
negligible character. 

Our field auditors work under 
the direction of our credit depart- 
ment. They visit each borrower 
once a month and check all open 
invoices against the customer’s 
ledgers. Shipping evidence is spot 
checked and special attention is 
given to tracing the ultimate pay- 
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by their own checks? 
















+ Were allowances or returns excessive? 
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ment of invoices which remain 
unpaid on schedules taken up by 
the customer with his own checks. 
In addition to this checking, the 
auditor is given a form by the 
manager of the credit department, 
which requires him to check spe- 
cific information, such as: 


ATTACHED ARE REMITTANCES LISTED BELOW, IN PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS ASSIGNED TO YOU AS COLLATERAL. 


AUDITOR'S REPORT - ASSIGNED ACCOUNT LOAN 


Previous Audit: 
Advance: % Repayment: $ 


+ Were books current and records adequate? 
+ Were records properly stamped to show assignment to us? 
+ Has this stamping been neglected in the past? 
+ Were there indications of heavy withdrawals by principals? 
+ Were there delays or failures to settle with bank for 


+ Do majority of receivables pay under invoice terms? 
+ Do they have an adequate collection follow-up? 
+ Were remittances allocated to proper invoices? 
+ Do they reassign old invoices on new borrowings? 
+ Do they take up « substantial amount of loans or 


+ Were evidences of shipment satisfactory? 
+ What is practice of borrower in meeting payables 


14. Were there indications of existence of contras or offsets? 
16. Do they carry “Exchange” or similar accounts? 

16. Were these checked to a satisfactory conclusion? 

17. Were Social Seourity end other taxes paid currently? 

18. (a) Do they assign current accounts or assets elsewhere? 


(b) Is there evidence of any mortgage payments to other sources? 


(see beck of sheet for loan status and further comments) 









( 
( )¥es ( )io 
( )¥es ( )No 
( )¥es ( )ifo 
( )¥ee ( )io 
( )¥es ( )io 


1. Were books current and rec- 
ords adequate? 

2. Were records properly stamped 
to show assignment to us? 

3. Has this stamping been neg- 
lected in the past? 


4. Were there indications of 


(Continued on page 170) 
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Customers Can Compute 


Their Own Service Charges 


HE officers of the Iowa-Des 

Moines National Bank and 

Trust Company have realized 
that customers often wonder how 
the service charges deducted from 
the account were computed. Usually 
the customer gets the statement 
and has nothing to which he can 
refer to audit the charges. To 
remedy the situation, this bank has 
printed the following statement on 
the face of the sheet on which the 
customer gets the notice of debit. 

“In accordance with the checking 
account analysis plan adopted by 
this bank, we have charged your 
account with the net cost of services 
rendered for the previous month 
as indicated above. Please deduct 
this amount from your checking 
balance. For explanation of the 
analysis, please refer to the re- 
verse side.” 

The reading matter on the re- 
verse side, is as follows: “Your 
service charge has been figured by 
the following schedule of rates 
which was adopted by this bank 
effective November 1, 1942: 

Cost of Account Transaction— 
Maintenance cost. .$1.00 per month 
Local checks 
Other checks and deposits.3¢ each 

Credit Allowed as Offset— 

2% on Loanable Balance 
If there is any charge you do not 
understand, or in the event of 
error, please return for adjust- 
ment.” 

F. C. Davis, one of the officers of 
the bank reports that the schedule 
has recently been changed. Under 
the old system the charges were as 
follows: - 


Checks 

Service Permitted Checks 

Charge Each Month Each 
$1.00* 15 
.50* 15 
None 15 
300 to 399 None 25 
400 to 499 None 35 


*Flat Service Charge not charged unless 4 
or more debits are entered on the account in 
the month. Charge of 5c on each out-of-town 
item deposited by accounts not analyzed. 
Business Accounts and accounts averaging 
more than $500 individually analyzed. 


Extra 
Average 
Balance 


$ 0 to $ 99 
100 to 199 
200 to 299 


The schedule of charges is printed on the back 
of the statement of one bank so a customer can 
see for himself how the total is arrived at. 


The new uniform analysis sched- 
ule is explained to customers in a 
folder as follows: 

FIRST: To determine the amount 
of free service to which your ac- 
count is entitled, figure 1214 cents 
per month for each $100 of aver- 
age collected balance. For ex- 
ample, a $400 balance entitles the 
depositor to a 50 cents income 
credit. 

THEN: Deduct from the income 
credit the following expenses: 
Each check drawn—3c 
Each deposit made—3c 
Items deposited: 

Local checks @ 11% each . 
Out-of-town checks @ 3c 
each rer 
Maintenance of account_$1.00 
If the activity costs exceed 


the income credit, the difference 
will be charged to the account on 
the following month’s statement. 
No charge is made for any month 
in which the account is entirely 
inactive, nor is any charge made 
against accounts with an average 
collected balance of $200 or more 
if the net loss under analysis is 
less than $1. 

No charge will be made on ac- 

counts of religious and charitable 

organizations, 

The example below shows the 
simple method used in figuring 
income, and costs under the 
new uniform analysis schedule: 
Assume that an account with an 

average collected balance of $400 

during a month had 15 checks 
(Continued on page 170) 


Customers can figure out, 
almost instantly, how their 
_charges were computed, be- 
cause all the necessary 
computing factors are print- 
ed on the statement. 
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New workers may 
make mistakes... 


but mistakes 
are easter to find 


and fix with 
RECORDAK 


, ye have some new workers. They're willing, indus- 
trious, and you’re happy to have them with you. But 
they’re new to banking, and, for a time, they may make 
mistakes. Mistakes that must be located and corrected. 
That’s going to be a lot easier and quicker, if you are one 
of the banks equipped with Recordak. 
For Recordak systems provide picture records of checks, 
statements, deposit tickets . . . all items handled. So, 
naturally, tracking down errors, and correcting them, is 
a lot quicker and easier. 
To take a —- error ...a misdirected transit let- 
ter reported lost. A Recordak “photographic duplicate” 
of the checks involved can save literally hours of time 
otherwise wasted in searching. Time that is precious 
indeed in these days of skeleton staffs. Recordak Corpo- 
ration, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Too Many Dishonored 
Items 


(Continued from page 157) 
departments are manned by two 
persons to the machine, with the 
exception of three divisions which 
use three persons. Our no-mini- 
mum balance checking department 
uses four machines, which are in- 
cluded in the 16, and four clerks. 
We use duplicate posting on that 
operation. 

“Our bookkeepers do not touch 
any of the counter items that come 
in over the counter during the day, 
but they handle them entirely on 
the succeeding day and when they 
finish their posting and balance 
their work, they go home, whether 
it is 1 o’clock or 3:00 o’clock. As a 
rule, they usually leave between 
2:30 and 3:00 p. m. This method 
is working very satisfactorily, par- 
ticularly in keeping the bookkeep- 
ers within their 40-hour work 
week. 

“We, of course, are now having 
to use a great many trainees in the 
department. This runs our person- 
nel up, but with any stability of 
employment, we would not use any 
more of the actual bookkeepers 
than mentioned above, with the 
exception of two supervisors. and 
two utility people besides the de- 
partment head and his assistant.” 

Mr. L. D. Coates, comptroller of 
the Birmingham Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Birmingham, Alabama, 
describes his routine as follows: 

“At the present time we are post- 
ing two rounds a day, the morning 
round consisting almost exclusively 
of clearings, the afternoon round 
consisting of over-the-counter 
items. 

“The proof acquired through the 
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The work is facilitated by using a sorting 
device such as the one illustrated Here. 


journal sheet when machine posted 
corresponds in every respect to the 
journal sheet acquired through the 
actual ledger posting. Hence, any 
error made by one individual is 
easily detected when both journal 


sheets are compared. 
“Our machines 


What Some Banks Have 
Done To Reduce 
Dishonored Checks 


1. A fee is charged for each 
check that overdraws an ac- 
count. 


2. The customer is mailed a 
jetter warning him that over- 
drafts are against the law. 


3. After two such letters are 
mailed to the same customer 
he is sent a draft for any cur- 
rent balance and is informed 
that his account has been closed. 


4. In some banks, the policy 
is to call in the customer and 
inform him that no further over- 
drafts can be tolerated. 


5. Tellers are cautioned to 
take plenty of time to examine 
each check to make sure that 
signature and endorsement are 
correct and that the item is a 
legal check and not the voucher 
part of a check. 


6. Customers are educated as 
to the proper endorsement of 
checks. 


automatically 


compile the checks, deposits and 7 


new balance totals. 


“Entries on our ledger sheets are 


made in duplicate through the use 


of carbon paper so that, at the end ~ 


of the month, the original may be 
rendered to the customer with his 


cancelled checks and the dupli- ~ 


cate filed for our records. 
“At the expiration of each six 


months’ period, we Recordak these ~ 
duplicate ledger sheets (which are — 
arranged alphabetically by 
months) retaining this film as our © 


permanent record and destroying 
the duplicate ledger sheets. 


“The Birmingham Clearing ~ 
House has not yet adopted the rule ~ 


of having items returned the fol- 
lowing day but, 


we return these items the follow- 
ing day. This, as far as we are 
concerned, is more of an accom- 
modation to the other banks than 
for our benefit as, under our post- 
ing plan, “no-good items” are 
available for return within one 
hour after our operators com- 
mence posting.” 

The routine of the Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, is described as follows by 
the auditor, Mr. William E. Scheib- 
ler: 

“Each morning, our individual 
bookkeepers post directly to the 
accounts the following items under 
the previous day’s date: 

1. Incoming clearing house 
checks received that morning. 

2. Incoming checks received that 
morning by mail. 

3. Deposits made by our cus- 
tomers on the previous day. 

4. Checks sreceived by mail on 
the previous day. 

5. Checks cashed by us on the 
previous day. 

6. Checks payable at our own 
bank received in deposits made on 
the previous day. 

“By this method, our bookkeep- 
ers have ample time to return any 
dishonored checks in the ‘clearings 
for returned checks’ which meets 
at 2 p. m. on each business day, 
except Saturday. It also eliminates 
night work and overtime.” 


One cashier, after visiting a tank 
assembly plant, went back to his 
workroom and rearranged the desks 
so that all items passed through 
with “production line” efficiency. 
This cut down the fatigue factor 


among employees and speeded up 


the work to a marked degree. 
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by agreement _ 
with the other banks in our city, ~ 








TO BANK EXECUTIVES WHO ARE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR BUYING STATIONERY 


WHAT GRADES? 
WHAT COLORS? 


GET QUICK ANSWERS 10 THESE QUESTIONS 


WHAT WEIGHTS? 
WHAT SIZES 
WHAT FINISHES? 


... Hammermill offers 2 new timesaving helps 


BUYING PRINTING can be a tedious job—if every 
order means checking on half a dozen different lines 
of paper. But it’s a job you can take in your stride— 
if you use these new Hammermill purchasing helps: 


1. MANUAL OF PAPER INFORMATION—pocket-size, 
conveniently indexed. Gives buying information about 
all Hammermill papers. Whether you 
are ordering checks, letterheads and 
envelopes, forms, accounting record 
sheets or file cards, this manual will help 
you order the right paper in the most 
economical sizes and quantities. 

2. COMPREHENSIVE SAMPLE BOOK 
of Hammermill Papers—230 pages, handy 
desk size. It samples.colors, weights and 
finishes of 25 different types of paper— 
including Hammermill Safety, Bond, 


a Ne 
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When you specify Hammermill Paper, 
you draw on the largest stock of 
standard grades of paper in the world. 
This is on hand at Hammermill 
agents in 101 cities. 


Waeae. 0 vse ss stars stereo + BANK letterhead) 


Ledger, Posting, Offset, Opaque, Mimeo-Bond and 
Duplicator—practically every kind of paper you 
will buy for your bank. It shows you what you are 
ordering. 


If you buy the stationery for your bank, you’ll want 
these time-savers on your desk. For free copies, mail 
the coupon. 


FOR YOUR CHECKS specify Hammermill Safety— 
paper that meets all the ABA recommendations 
for ‘“‘Sulphite Protective Paper.’’ Though easy to 
write on, watermarked Hammermill Safety 
stands hard usage in and outside the bank. 
Its extra protection includes erasure betrayal 
and chemical reaction. Choice of six attractive 
colors in three distinctive designs enables Ham- 
mermill Safety to meet your individual require- 
ments. 


onan aweam’) 
MPANY, Erie, Pa. 


the Hammermill 
and the Comprehensive 


BM-AP 
(Please attach to you 


me StNESs Use 





Explore For Loans 


The Results Of A Bankers Monthly Survey 


You may be surprised to learn, if you explore the local community 
intensively, that there are some good loans which you have neglected. 
Here are a few cases to show what a little exploring has turned up. 


Plant Machinery Modernized 


OUR deposits have been fall- 

ing off recently, what’s the 
matter?” asked the banker of a 
president of a local manufactur- 
ing concern. 

“My competitors are underbid- 
ding me,” said the manufacturer. 

The banker made a trip to the 
manufacturer’s plant. 

“How would it be,” he suggest- 
ed, “for me to make a trip to your 
competitor’s place?” 

“Fine idea, but don’t tell them I 
sent you,’ said the manufacturer. 

After going through the com- 
petitors’ plant, the banker came 
back and called in the manufac- 
turer. 

“IT know what’s wrong,” he said. 

“What is it? Are they using 
poorer materials?” 

“No,” said the banker, “they are 
using better machines. Your ma- 
chinery is obsolete. They produce 
at lower labor cost and a lower 
overhead, because the machines 
turn out the work faster.” 

“There you are,” said the manu- 
facturer. “I’m licked.” 

“No, you’re not,” said the bank- 
er, “All you have to do is to put 
in still more modern machinery.” 

“How could it be more modern?” 
asked the manufacturer. 

“While I was in the city,” said 
the banker, “I talked with a ma- 
chinery manufacturer. He told me 
that he has new machines that will 
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make your competitor’s equipment 
obsolete in a few months.” 

The result was that the bank 
worked closely with the manufac- 
turer and his directors, and the 
factory was soon equipped with 
the most modern machines. The 
bank secured a substantial loan out 
of the deal, but was not able to 
finance the whole job. However, 
through the banker’s advice, the 
whole thing was taken care of. 


This Merchant Bought His 
Partners’ Share 


WO brothers were in business 

in Chicago. One brother died. 

“Why don’t you buy your broth- 
er’s widow’s share?” asked the 
banker one day of the remaining 
merchant. 

“She wants me to, but I don’t 
have the money.” 

“Would you like to borrow the 
money?” asked the banker. 

“No,” said the brother, “I don’t 
know when I can pay it back.” 

“Have you got much money on 
your books?” 


Five Profitable Loan 
Experiences 


1. A substantial loan helped 
modernize. a manufacturing 
plant. 


2. A collection plan and a loan 
enabled a merchant to buy his 
deceased partner's share in the 
business. 

3. A loan started a young man 
in the coal business. 


4. An advertisement and a 
speech brought the bank several 
loans. 


5. Retailers were enabled to 


discount their bills by the use of 
bank loans. 


“Yes, I’ve got too much.” 

“Would you mind my going over 
your books with you to see if there 
is some way I could help you buy 
your brother’s widow’s share” 

“No, I wish you would. If you 
can show me a way, I sure will 
appreciate it.” 

The result was that the banker 
arranged with the dealer to put on 
two expert collectors. These col- 
lectors were able to turn a great 
many of the accounts into cash. 

The banker then loaned what 
remainder was necessary. The mer- 
chant now owns the business alone. 
The collectors, however, did such 
good work that the merchant kept 
them on the job and the bank loan 
was paid within a few months. 


A Loan Starts A Young Man 
In The Coal Business 


EORGE SMITH was an am- 
bitious young fellow, who not 
only had the necessary muscles and 
stamina to handle a big load of 
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Human Relations 


Orr future as a nation depends upon relations between gov- 
ernment and business; business and the people; the people one with 
another; employers with employees; our country with other coun- 
tries, economically and culturally. 


It depends upon securing the freedoms we cherish through a 
complete victory over our enemies, and it is contingent upon a future 
for all countries and all peoples free from evil propaganda and from 
policies imposed on them by internal or external forces. 


Human Relations is the formula that will enable us to solve 
these problems, because with humane thought constantly in our 
minds we will give due consideration to the human element in our 
relations with others. 


First in order after Victory 1s Justice to all the peoples and coun- 
tries which have received inhuman treatment and experienced untold 
suffering and misery at the hands of forces which have ignored decent 
Human Relations in their policies. 


This will necessarily mean firm, and even severe policies toward 
those who deserve it—measures which will teach the offenders that 
life is a two-way street and proper Human Relations must be recog- 
nized on both sides of that street. 


, President 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 












coal or a load of wood, but also 
had the good judgment and the 
ambition necessary to make a suc- 
cessful businessman. He had 
worked for the local wood and coal 
dealer for two years, and had de- 
livered coal to the banker’s home 
regularly. One day, the banker 
chatted with him as he was un- 
loading the coal. 

“Like the coal business?” asked 
the banker. 

“Yes, I do,” said the young man. 

“Why don’t you go into the busi- 
ness yourself?” 

“Say I’d like nothing better!” 

“I suppose there is too much 
competition in this town?” 

“No there isn’t,” said the boy. 
“My own boss said that there is 
room for another dealer here.” 

“Where could you operate, if you 
have the business?” 

“T’yve got it all figured out,” said 
the young man. 

The result was that the banker 
loaned this young fellow the money 
to buy his first carload of coal. 

His father and two uncles loaned 
him the money to put up the nec- 
essary sheds on a railroad siding. 





One Loan Rule Brings Several 
Loans 


BANK in North Carolina re- 

cently advertised that it had 
only one loan rule. That rule is: 
“A person who borrows money 
must make our directors feel cer- 
tain that he can and will pay the 
note when due.” 

This brought a number of appli- 
cations, a few of which were not 
bankable credits, but many of 
which were. 

The president of this same bank 
was asked to talk at the local Ki- 
wanis Club. He gave a similar ex- 
planation and invited the mem- 
bers to try out the bank on loans 
they might need. 

“Don’t be disappointed if you’re 
turned down,” he said, “but be as- 
sured that if you are turned down, 
it is no special discredit to you. 
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It is simply an indication that 
there is something that needs to be 
done in your business to make it 
a good credit risk.” 

Several more good loans re- 
sulted from this talk. 


Several Loans To Retailers 


BANKER § suggested to a 
wholesaler that retailers 
who owed him rather large 


amounts, be recommended to bor- 





row from the bank with the privi- 
lege of making regular monthly 
payments to liquidate the loans. 
The retailers were carefully selected 
and the plan worked out profit- 
ably. 


Share Your Loan Experiences 


Tell of interesting loan experiences 
you have had to compensate those who 
share their experiences here. 

Address your letter to Bankers Month- 
ly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





Send Wires Direct! 


This banker believes wires should be sent direct to the 
first endorsing bank, when a dishonored check must be 
reported, and not to the last reporting bank. He also 
suggests two other improvements in inter-bank transactions. 


By R. T. ELSTON 


Cashier, The First National Bank, 
Warwick, New York 


TH reference to the article 
Wi wires On Returned Items 

Often Unnecessary” in the 
January issue of your magazine, 
our experience has been that most 
of these wires are in connection 
with checks which are not prop- 
erly endorsed. 

We feel that the rule on wiring 
should be kept on all items $500 
or over, but, as suggested by other 
bankers, should apply only to 
items which are unpaid because 
of forgery, insufficient funds, or 
stop payment, and that the wire 
should go direct to the bank 
where the item was deposited. 

As to stamping checks “Wire 
non-payment 90-1363” and so on, 
we recently placed a memoran- 
dum on an out-of-town check re- 
questing that the drawee bank 
telephone us in connection with 
payment ar non-payment, but the 
drawee bank failed to remove our 
memorandum. When the customer 
received his cancelled checks and 
found our memorandum, he tele- 
phoned us and what he called us 
and told us would not bear repeat- 
ing here. 

A few years ago I had a similar 
instance where our bank had 
failed to erase a pencil memo 
which had been put on one of our 
customer’s checks by the sending 
bank, and he accused us of doing 
it, and we had to do some tall ex- 
plaining before we could cool him 


down. We would, therefore, ap- 
roach the rubber stamp idea with 
plenty of caution. 


Reduce Returns On Faulty 
Endorsements 


The foregoing brings up two 
other subjects: 

The first has to do with the 
number of checks, most of which 
are small, which are being re- 
turned daily by the banks of the 
United States because of faulty 
endorsements. For example, we 
have a large defense plant several 
miles from here where several 
of our local citizens have secured 
employment. This defense plant 
makes checks to the employees 
with first name, middle initial, and 
last name. Almost every week, 
many of these checks are being 
returned to us because the payee 
has omitted his middle initial 
when endorsing the check. 

We guarantee all prior endorse- 
ments, and we are willing to bet 
that the drawee bank would never 
lose a nickel if it were to pay 
such checks even though they 
are not endorsed exactly as 
drawn, yet it pays a clerk to 
check all such endorsements, and 
there is much time consumed by 
two or more banks handling such 
returned checks, getting proper 
endorsements, and so on. 

During the past several months, 
we have paid special attention to 
the checks which we were return- 
ing because of faulty endorse- 
ment, also those checks which were 
being returned to us by other 
banks for the same reason, and | 
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we feel safe in saying that not one 
penny would have been lost had 
each of these checks been paid 
when first presented. In each case, 
the checks in question had been 
endorsed by two or more banks: 
“All Prior Endorsements Guar- 
anteed.” 

On ‘advice of one of our city 
correspondent banks, we recently 
discontinued examining endorse- 
ments on all checks up to $300 sent 
to us by other banks, except that 
we do make sure that the sending 
bank has endorsed the item. This 
idea may have many legal angles. 
In the final analysis, we contend 
that very few such checks will 
ever be returned by customers 
with the complaint that a check 
made to John T. Jones should not 
have been endorsed J. T. Jones, 
and so on. 


Protest Should Be Returned With 
The Item 


The second subject is in connec- 
tion with protested checks. For 
example, today we receive a pro- 
test direct from a Notary Public 
in New Jersey giving us notice 
that a check deposited by one of 
our customers drawn on a New 
Jersey bank has been protested 
because of insufficient funds. This 
check was sent through our New 
York correspondent who jin turn 
sends it to the Federal Reserve 
Bank who sends it. to the New 
Jersey bank. 

But the bank has the practice 
of holding a protested check until 
the next day and many times the 
customer comes in the next day 
and deposits to take care of the 
check. The bank pays the check, 
but we know nothing about this, 
so we wait for the protested item 
to come back through the regular 
channels. 

Nothing happens for _ several 
days, and we do not know wheth- 
er the item has been lost in the 
mail on its return or what has 


happened, so we contact the 
drawee bank either direct -or 
through our correspondent to 


learn what has happened. 

One nearby bank has a regular 
printed advice which it uses in 
such cases to advise the sending 
bank that the item was paid after 
protest, and we adopted this idea 
except that we use a letter. 

We took the matter up with our 
local Federal Reserve Bank with 
a view to having a new rule in- 
cluded in the check collection reg- 
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ulations, making it mandatory 
that when a bank pays a check 
after protest (without returning 
the item) it advise the sending 
bank of payment. 


Accounts Receivable Loans 
Employ Surplus Funds 


(Continued from page 161) 


heavy withdrawals by principals? 

5. Were there delays or failures 
to settle with bank for collections 
and credits? 

6. Do majority of receivables 
pay under invoice terms? 

7. Do they have an adequate col- 
lection follow-up? 

8. Were remittances allocated to 
proper invoices? 

9. Do they reassign old .invoices 
on new borrowings? . 

10. Do they take up a substan- 
tial amount of loans or invoices 
with their own checks? 

11. Were allowances or returns 
excessive? 

12. Were evidences of shipment 
satisfactory? 

13. What is the practice of bor- 
rower in meeting his payables? 

14. Were there indications of 
existence of contrasts or offsets? 

15. Were social security and 
other taxes paid currently? 

16. Do they assign current ac- 
counts or assets elsewhere? 

Payments are listed in a re- 
mittance report prepared in dupli- 
cate, which is given to the cus- 
tomer. 

We require that the actual 
checks received be delivered to us. 
In the event the checks delivered 
to.us include payment for invoices 
which are not assigned, credit is 
given to the customer the same 
day for the amount above the as- 
signment, 

The majority of the large bor- 
rowers repay the same percentage 
that they have borrowed, the bal- 
ance of the remittance being cred- 
ited to the checking account; and 
the small accounts are required to 
repay the full 100 percent of col- 
lecting. 

Customers are required to report 
credits allowed on returned mer- 
chandise once a week, and if there 
is not sufficient collateral to absorb 
these credits, we require the cus- 
tomer to give a check for the 
amount of the credits. 


A record is kept of all loans 
which are repaid by the customer 


with his own check and any loan 
on which 10% or more is paid in 
this manner is reported to the 
loaning officers the following day. 


Customers Can Compute 
Their Own Service 
Charges 


(Continued from page 162) 


paid and 4 deposits containing 8 

local and 8 out-of-town checks: 

INCOME CREDIT FOR MONTH 
$400 at 1214c per $100... .$ .50 


DEDUCT 
Activity costs: 
15 checks at 3c each... .45 
4 deposits at 3c each.. .12 
Items deposited: 
8 local checks at 1l6c 


NE ress alten 12 
8 out-of-town checks at 
Sk |. Sa ep are .24 


Maintenance of account. 1.00 





Total activity costs. ..$1.95 
Less income credit.. .50 





Amount charged to ac- 
a pe se eae $1.45 


This new charge became effec- 
tive November 1, 1942, and re- 
garding the benefits the bank has 
derived from the charges, Mr. 
Davis says: 

“Under the new method, our 
November income from service 
charges increased 51% over Octo- 
ber. In comparing this with No- 
vember of 1941, the increase was 
38%. Of course, the balances car- 
ried in 1942 were much heavier 
than in 1941 with consequent de- 
crease in the percentage of income 
increase. Under this new method 
of analysis, all accounts are under 
uniform analysis and the same 
rates are applied for over-the- 
counter and mail deposits.” 


Labor More Costly 
Than Forms 


It has been determined that the 
labor cost in a filled-in form in a 
bank is 20 times as much as the 
cost of the form itself. For that rea- 
son, the cost of a form, is not so 
important as its labor saving fea- 
tures. It might be very profitable to 
pay five times as much for one form 
than another if the higher priced 
form saved considerable labor. 
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BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1942 
(In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1942, filed with the various State Insurance Departments in the United States.) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


terest, is required to assure payment of all future 
policy benefits. 


+ $5,188,714,637.87 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


U. S. Government, $1,640,023,863.53; Canadian 
Government, $132,810,424.99. 


$1,772,834,288.52 





GtherGem@s . « « + te 8 ce te te we ts 69S 
U.S. State and Municipal, $86,482,597.79; Canadian 
Supplementary » $ 
Reserved for Future Payments Under sencieidiatais Provincial and Municipal, $92,268,974.32; Rail- 
— ts. . is fre : dete jai . “aa a : ‘i = . 4 ‘ a aie ond Public Utilities, ot netg 
. ; i 7 1 1,- 
ments and other payments left with the Company. 509.68. ustrial Miscellaneous 
Dividends Left with the Company . 30,301,837.94 “Ay Sak Pe fe a er ee ee ee 81,805,136.00 
All but $320,750.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
Policy Claims Curre Outstanding. ... 30,307,563.89 
be aty a First Mortgage Loanson RealEstate. ..... 952,431,702.03 
Other Policy Obligations. ....... 18,993,606.98 Farms, $89,380,287.45; Other Property, $863,051,- 
414.58. 
Meermeg. «© © «© we we eo ee 17,542,243.00 
Tense Suser Loans on Policies . Bie ene se oo 453,940,104.42 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. . . . . .. - 18,083,549.37 Gre eae Oanet. Pei RE ag ag at OS Bate 383,026,409.36 
Reserve for Mortgageloans ........ 17,000,000.00 udes »250,661.21 Housing Projects and real 
7 , 7 Poe? estate for Company use, and $71,670,999.49 real 
To gw atlas depreciation in value of ities quite axed pr areg 
Ga <a> a ke. a eel oe RAC a ts oc’ 6°.l Eee 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyhoiders .. . 102,733,947.00 re 
Set aside for payment in 1943 to those ;olicyholders Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection, net 95,913,691.33 
eligible to receive them. interest and Rents Due and Accrued, etc. . 61,893,102.50 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ...+ s+ « - $5,612,846,386.12 TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS $5,994,915,576.58 


SURPLUS FUNDS $382,069,190.46 


The Company holds total assets which exceed the total of its obligations by $382,069,190.46, for the purpose of giving added 
assurance that all benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries will be paid in full as they fall due. This amount is composed of 


Special Surplus Funds . . $12,300,000.00 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . . 


$369,769,190.46 


and serves as a margin of safety against possible unfavorable experience, whether due to war or other conditions. 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $271,804,055.40 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 
iam business embraced in this statement is reported on the basis of par of exchange. 

In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Policy Reserves required by Law are 
$5,188,802,875.87, and Miscellaneous Liabilities are $17,995,311.37. 


of law or regulatory authority. 


Life Insurance in Force,Endof 1942. ..... -; 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 1942 OPERATIONS 


Paid-for Life insurance Issued During 1942 .... ,. 
Amount Paid to Policyhoiders During 1942. ... . 


+ $26,867,676,154.00 
2,051,013,903.00 
533,624,637.04 





J gberowherdeng tee rg tay sa prsey te 
founded on March 24, 1868, we have 
seen America face crises of many kinds, 
and from each crisis emerge stronger than 
ever. We confidently believe that America 
will do just that again—that the best years 
of our history lie before us. 


We are determined to do everything in 
our power to help make that future bright 
... to make sure that the promises in each 
life insurance policy are fulfilled ... and to 
do our utmost to keep wisely invested the 
six billion dollars which we hold for the 


benefit of our thirty million policyholders. 


Our report on how we are striving to do 
these things assumes a greater importance 
than ever before, coming as it does in the 
midst of America’s struggle for existence. 

Your Metropolitan life insurance dollars 
are helping to safeguard American lives 
and liberties. At the end of 1942, Metro- 
politan had a total of more than 
$1,640,000,000 invested in United States 
Government Bonds. In addition, nearly 
$133,000,000 was invested in Canadian 
Government Bonds. These dollars are help- 
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ing to buy the materials needed for victory. 


On the production front, your life in- 
surance dollars are helping to finance the 
industries that are pouring out the sinews 
of war. 


In fulfilling its obligations to its policy- 
holders during 1942, Metropolitan paid or 
credited to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries more than $533,000,000.00. 


Metropolitan is a mutual company. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 















We Safekeep Wills 


And Thus Develop Trust Business 


A free service, in this case, helps to sell another service in 


which the fees are adequate to pay for both. Customers 





E HAVE found it profitable 
W from the standpoint of get- 

ting new trust accounts to 
advertise that we will safekeep 
wills without charge. We now have 
several hundred wills filed with us, 
and in addition to this, we have 
been notified of appointment as 
executor in several hundred cases 
in which the wills are in possession 
of the testator. 

The wills in our possession are 
filed alphabetically in our trust de- 
partment’s securities vault, and we 
have a duplicate file card record, 
together with a file listing the ap- 
pointments received. This card list 
is referred to frequently. 

The space occupied by the wills 
we have for safekeeping is not 
great and so is not an expensive 
operation. 

We do have a serious responsi- 
bility, however, in accepting these 
documents, and so we keep a very 
careful record of them. When we 
receive a will for safe keeping, we 
make out a record card, and give a 
copy of it as a memorandum to the 
testator. This is his receipt, and 
upon presentation of this receipt, 
he may receive the will at any time. 

We accept some wills in sealed 
envelopes. Our record cards have 
this sentence on it, “Sealed enve- 


greatly appreciate the offer of a safe place for storing wills. 


By E. M. GAILLARD 


Executive Vice President 
Union and New Haven Trust Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut 





Five Steps In 
Safekeeping Wills 
1. Wills are accepted for safe- 
keeping without charge. 


2. They are filed in the bank's 
security vault. 


3. A receipt is given the testa- 
tor. 


4. A copy of the receipt is at- 
tached to the will. 


5. A card identifying the will 
is filed in a card index. 





lope stated to contain will.” If one 
of our officers verifies the contents, 
then we check a second line which 
reads, “Envelope containing will— 
verified.” 

This card contains the following 
information: Name of_ testator; 
address; name of attorney; date of 
filing; capacity of the attorney. This 


From left to right: Copy attached to will; receipts given to testator; copy placed in the 
trust department will file; record of will not in the bank's possession. 






Name of testator 








Address 





Name of Attorney 


Filed. 










Filed__. 






Withdrewsl Receipt 
The undersigned hereby acknowleiges 


Central File notation of withdrawal by. 


THIS SLIP 18 TO BE ATTACHED 
RETURNED TO TRUST DEPART 





















Sealed envelope stated to contait 
(or) Envelope containing will— 












Name of testator 






ROD  cnsmemnncitinanl 


Name of Attorney 






Filed. 


Central File notation by 


APPOINTMENT UNDER WILL 
NOT ™ OUR POSSESSION 


RETURN THIS CARD TO TRUST OEPARTMENT 
(PR, ET ELLOS EL OY LINOLEIC ION LE Birt A TENE 


receipt is signed by one of our trust 
officers, and a copy is made with a 
carbon which is attached to and 
filed with the will. When the will 
is withdrawn this slip is returned 
to the trust department where a 
card is on file bearing the same 
information. 

We have, therefore, two records, 
the card file and the will file. We 
feel quite sure, therefore, that our 
records will be kept straight, and 
we continually counsel those who 
handle these wills to consider them 
as extremely valuable. 

It is the responsibility we assume 
which leads us to file them in our 
securities vault. 

If a bank is appointed under a 
will which is not in our possession, 
we make out another card on which, 
in addition to the name of the 
testator and his address, we enter 
the source of information by which 
we know that we were appointed 
under the will, and _ indicate 
whether we were named as an 
executor or trustee. 

We record the supposed location 
of the will, the name of the attor- 
ney, and the date. 

Our printed invitation which is 
publicized in various ways to those 
who have wills, ahd wish to have 
them placed where they will be 
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safe, is broadcast at various times. 

It is easy for a person who has 
made a will to dispose of it by 
placing it in our vaults: This pro- 
vides an opportunity for one of our 
trust officers to discuss the matter 
with him, and very often this dis- 
cussion results in a new trust ac- 
count. 

We have never pressed the mat- 
ter because we do not believe that 
it is a good idea to let a customer 
think that we are trying to sell him 
something. We merely offer our 
additional services, and we have 
obtained enough new business to 
much more than justify rendering 
this safekeeping service without 
charge. 


Illinois Bankers Make 
Convention Plans 


The services that banks are 
rendering in all phases of the war 
effort and the problems that these 
services, together with the general 
effect of the war on all business 
and individuals, are creating for 
the banks, will be thoroughly can- 
vassed and discussed at the 53rd 
Annual Convention of the Illinois 
Bankers Association which will be 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
May 26-28. 

This announcement was made by 
Henry G. Bengel, president of the 
Association and executive vice- 
president of the Illinois National 
Bank, Springfield, Illinois, follow- 
ing a meeting of the Executive 
Committee which met to prepare 
the program for the Convention. 

Bengel stated that the great ac- 
tivity of the banks in the sale of 
War Bonds; their services in con- 
nection with handling the account- 
ing for Coupon Rationing for the 
Government; their activities in col- 
lecting guns for the Navy; partici- 
pating in all of the civic affairs in- 
volved by the demands of war 
such as OCD, OPA, Draft Boards, 
scrap drives, community chests, 
Red Cross, Food - For - Freedom, 
Victory Loans, and the many other 
things in which bankers have been 
asked to take a leading part, cou- 
pled with the problems of man- 
power, the 48-hour week which is 
now effective in certain sections of 
the State and will probably be gen- 
eral; the regular service to the cus- 
tomer public; increased deposits 
and reduced credit demands, have 
involved the banks in many serious 
problems of management and op- 
eration so that it will be necessary 
to have four instead of the usual 
three sessions of the Convention. 
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CConnusronpent BANK Relations 
with The First National Bank of 
Chicago assure prompt handling of 
checks, notes, drafts and collections; 
afford facilities for the exchange of 
credit information, for checking in- 
vestment portfolios, and other bank- 
to-bank services. 


With The First National Bank of 
Chicago correspondent bank relation- 
ship is one of long duration, having 
been inaugurated in 1863. Today 
the Banks and Bankers Division is 
handling a nation-wide business, and 
invites accounts upon a basis that so 
long has proved mutually satisfactory. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Bengel also said that the banks Look Ahead 



































cannot overlook their responsibility 
in the economic trends, their aid in 
curbing inflation and a grass roots 
understanding of some of the con- 
ditions which are discernible as to 
the future. 

All of these will be given thor- 
ough discussion at the Convention, 
in the hope and expectation that 
they will not only aid the banks in 
the State to continue with increased 
effort in carrying on during the war 
but will be helpful to the citizenry 
generally in their understanding of 
these problems. 








Don’t “high hat” the small de- 
positors and the young people. 
They’ll be your big depositors—and 
your loan customers—a few years 
from now. 


For “Repeat” Reading 


Read again how 24 operations 
have been eliminated by various 
banks, page 157, April, 1942— 
Bankers Monthly. 
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Bond Redemption Form 


Is Complete And Saves Time 


Everyone is protected by this multiple form 
—the owner, the sending bank, the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and the Treasury—yet all 
the parts of the form are written at once. 


By A. W. BICKLER 


Cashier, American State Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ORE and more owners of 
United States savings and 
war bonds are coming to us for help 
in connection with the redemption 
or the reissuing of these bonds. 
This task will undoubtedly increase, 
yet we feel that in spite of the help 
shortage and other serious prob- 
lems we are experiencing now, we 
want to help every one who comes 
to us in carrying out his wishes 
with respect to these Federal bonds. 
In many cases, these are the first 
securities owned by our customers 
or prospects. We want to help them 
safeguard these savings and we 
want to encourage the future use 
of our bank. 

We realize that we will be pro- 
tected only if we keep a continuous 
record of all of these transactions 
until long after the last war bonds 
have matured. 

Not many owners who come to 


This Form Provides 


1. A letter to the Federal 
Reserve Bank transmitting the 
bonds for handling. This part is 
8% x 11 inches designed to fit 
the Federal Reserve's files. It 
provides for that bank's routine 
entries and approvals needed 
for the redemption check. 


2. An owner's non-negotiable | 


receipt. 


3. A temporary register for the 
surrendering bank's records 
which serves as a tickler or fol- 
low-up. 

4. When signed and returned 
by the Federal Reserve Bank—a 
permanent redemption register 
for the bank. 
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us for redemption service will keep 
any record of the amount due them 
for the redemption, unless we em- 
body it in the receipt we give them 
when they surrender their bonds. 

Furthermore, we want a tickler 
to remind us as to the details of 
each transaction and when we 
should receive the Federal Re- 
serve’s acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the bonds that will 
release us from responsibility for 
their custody. 

Should an owner request that the 
F.R.B. send the Redemption Check 
or the Reissued Bond to our bank, 
instead of to him direct, our tickler 
must also cover the receipt of the 
item. 

We want to co-operate with the 
Federal Reserve Bank -by trans- 
mitting to it with the bonds, in the 
most convenient form for that bank, 
all details of the transaction for its 
permanent records, arranged to 
expedite its routine approvals and, 
therefore, its service to our cus- 
tomer. 

We selected from a great many 
different ‘styles of forms sent us 






This form provides all information needed by the local bank, the Federal Reserve Bank, 


from all sections of the country the 


one-time carbon, foldover, four 
part, Bond Redemption form we are 
using, first, because it was the only 
form that seemed to us to safely 
cover every contingency, and sec- 
ond, because it was very apparent 
it would reduce to the minimum 
our clerical work of entering and 
following through a transaction. 

In one writing of the details, 
(typed preferably, or long hand) 
we obtain complete records for the 
owner, for the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and for our bank. Not only 
does this form speed up service to 
our customer and insure that his 
instructions are carried out with 
promptness, but the arrangement 
of the form and the routine for its 
use saves time for us in all future 
references to the transaction. 

To illustrate the simplicity and 
the completeness of the record, we 
will enumerate the entries required 
following the insertion of date and 
registered owner’s name and ad- 
dress. 

Definite instructions for handling 
the item are recorded by merely 
entering three “X”s in the spaces 
labeled as follows 
Send to F.R.B. via: 


..Registered Mail, 
...Insured Mail. 


for: 
...Partial Redemption & Reissue, 
...Redemption at Present Value, 
--Addition of Co-Owner or 
Change of Beneficiary to Co- 
Owner, 
.. Addition of Beneficiary, 
. Reissue Because of.......... 
Send check or bonds to: 
.-This Bank, 
....Reg’d. Owner. 


the Treasury Department, and the owner of the bonds to be redeemed or changed. 


to FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


CHICAGO 5 6 sox 834 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE U. 5. OF A. 


RECEIVED For (1) fetssue As enown secow 


ADDITION OF BENEFICIARY 
(0 Sicavse or - 
CHECK Om 
SEND "sonnis) TO Os Sank, 70 


stries MaTuRiTy 
®# BONO NUMBER 


MAMIPACTURED AMO COPYRIGNTED sAnuAmy 1943 


 NIZDECKEN COMPANY MILWAUKEE 
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NOTE: is 


detach, fill out and 
wnmediately the attached 


C4 
uaa coreg 


acKMowLapenant OF RECEIPT OF 
ABOVE BONDS AND INSTRUCTIONS. 


nec 0 Ins oO 
via 0 mA. i) wan, OATE 


ry 


Use a separate form for each series of bonds and for each owner requesting 








| SCHEDULE OF U. &. OF A. SAVINGS AND WAR BONDS 


ENcLosao 
ME OF REGISTERED OWNER REQUESTING FAY MENT OF CranGe (7 grr or ome) 


ADORESS OF OWNER FOR MAILING CHECK OF BOND (8) 





yment or change 
weers and monshs of \iswe 
TIONS FOR PARTIAL RED DEMPTION OF 
INSTRUCTIONS OF $u' OERING BANK 


order isnend to a “hearer 


seer: . 

BE i ae a ae ta 

Saas IAS a SOR 

Be Beg a eT 
[wrens | 


PAID BY CHECK NO. 


COLLECTION 
AMERICAN STATE BANK — 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Copyrignted by H. Niedecken Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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As only one series of bonds should 
be listed on one transmittal letter, 
we must enter the Series “letter” 
at the head of the Bond Number 
column. We then list from the 
bonds the “serial number,” “ma- 
turity value,” “month and year” of 
issue, and the “amount payable.” 
To the right, when necessary, we 
enter instructions regarding partial 
redemption, etc., and at the bottom 
of the columns the “total maturity 
value” and “total payable” for all 
of the bonds listed in the letter 
(There is space for ten.) 

After comparing the entries with 
the bonds, we initial “approved by”, 
then withdraw the carbon in one 
motion and separate the parts of 
the form. 

Part 1—84% x 11 Transmittal Letter 
to F.R.B. is left attached to 

Part 4—51% x 844 F. R. B. Acknowl- 
edgment of Receipt of Shipment, 
to be signed and returned to us for 
our permanent register binder 
record. 

(Bonds described in letter are 
placed within this three fold form 
for mailing.) 

Note that the Transmittal Letter 
is 8% x 11, while all other parts of 
the set are 5% x 84%. Before adopt- 
ing our form, we found the F.R.B. 
files provide for 8% x 11 papers. 
We also found the extra space on 
the letter is arraigned for the vari- 
ous approvals required in the Fed- 
eral Reserve redemption routine. 
In addition, should it be necessary 
for F.R.B. to write a letter to the 
Treasury about a redemption, the 
8% x 11 size permits making a car- 
bon of letter down the back of Part 
1, thus reducing file bulk and sav- 
ing time in references. 

Part 2—54% x 8% Non-negotiable 
receipt for the owner, clearly de- 
fines our bank’s responsibility in 
connection with the transaction. 
This copy shows the owner the 
exact amount of the redemption 
check that is to follow. Should the 
Federal Reserve find an error in 
our computation, it would notify 
us, in its acknowledgment, and we 
in turn would notify the owner. 
Part 3—5% x 8%, our temporary 
register and tickler copy, to be im- 
mediately filed in numerical order 
in our register prong binder. 

In space provided on the back of 
3, we record the owner’s confiden- 
tial instructions regarding the dis- 
position of the redemption check 
or of the bonds, if he has authorized 
that these are to be sent to our 
bank, and not as is customary, 
direct to him by the F.R.B. 


If the check or the bonds are to 
April, 1943 


NO 
RATIONING 
HERE 


The ravages of war cannot destroy 
—nor scarcity of material things 
affect—the fundamental elements 
upon which sound banking relation- 
ships have been established. 


Good will; friendly cooperation; the 
desire and ability to extend every 
needed service—these are to be had 
at this Bank without restriction. We 
should be glad to discuss your bank- 
ing problems with you. 


oe pe 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Resources over *700,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


be sent to our bank, we put an 
“X” in the square provided in the 
lower right hand square corner of 
part 3 to signal that the items are 
to be sent to us. 

When part 4 is returned, dated, 
and signed by the F.R.B., it be- 
comes our permanent register of the 
transaction. 

If F.R.B. has been instructed to 
send the check to the owner, part 
4 is immediately substituted in our 
redemption register prong binder 
for the numerically filed part 3, 
and part 3 is destroyed. 

As the lower right hand corner 


of part 4 is cut diagonally, when it 
is placed in the binder it will not 
cover up any lower right-hand 
square corners of parts 3 that may 
be in the binder. 

If the check or bonds are to be 
sent to our bank, the signed part 
4 with its diagonally cut lower 
right-hand corner will be placed 
in the register above the part 3 
bearing the same number, so the 
“X” on the exposed corner of the 
tickler copy 3 will clearly signal 
we must follow this transaction 
until the check or reissued bonds 


reach us. (Continued on page 185) 
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Informative 


/ 


BOOKLET * 
sine... . HOW 


THE INVESTOR 
MAY JUDGE MUNICIPAL 
BOND MARKETABILITY 


What are the factors that deter- 
mine the salability of municipal 
bonds? Why do some municipal 
bonds have better marketability 
than others? These and related 
questions are answered in the 
booklet illustrated above. 


FOR ALL INVESTORS 


Of interest to experienced buyers, 
and important to beginners who, 
by reason of increase in 1942 
Federal income taxes, now find it 
advantageous to consider merits 
of municipal bonds, income from 
which, under present laws, is 
exempt from all Federal income 


taxes. 


HELPFUL CHART ALSO OFFERED 


* This booklet, together with 
Ready-Reckoning Chart show- 
ing whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds yield more at 
your level of income (under new 
Federal income tax rates) will 
be sent upon request. No obli- 
gation. Ask for booklet BL-75. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 8. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Proving Methods 
Reviewed 


(Continued from page 155) 


prints the several totals on a sep- 
arate tape for each ledger control. 
The tape is merely attached to the 
corresponding batch, and estab- 
lishes controls for the bookkeepers. 
And, by the way, the bookkeepers 
receive their items in ledger sort— 
instead of having to sort such 
items themselves as they did under 
the old block system. 


“After mail and clearing-house 
items have been listed, the daily 
window work starts. We, by the 
way, have never required our de- 
positors to identify check items on 
their deposit slips: this is done by 
the tellers if they have time— 
otherwise it falls to the central 
proof clerk. 

“This window work goes on con- 
tinually through the day and the 


|items are constantly leaving the 


tellers’ cages and going through 
the proof machine. The final batch 


| leaves the tellers as soon as possible 
| after the bank closes. 


“Each deposit ticket is inserted 
in the machine, where it automat- 


| ically receives a consecutive num- 


ber and is certified as to the amount 
which appears on its face. The 
items contained in the deposit— 


|cash being represented by a dis- 


tinctive-colored cash slip for each 
teller—are then broken down 


| through 18 classification keys. Each 


check entry also bears a symbol on 


| the master tape, showing to what 
| classification group it is charged— 


either the individual ledgers, the 
general ledger, the local banks or 
out-of-town banks for collection. 
“Each set of items accumulates 
during the day, to establish daily 


| controls. Sub-totals may be taken 
|at any time, covering any group, 


without affecting the final totals. 
The details of every transaction 
are printed on a master tape: in 
addition, seven individual tapes 
are printed,. with machine totals, 


|for each of the out-of-the bank 
| sorts. 


“As the symbol is printed to 
show the allocation of an item, the 


| item itself is sorted into a corre- 
| spondingly-numbered bin, of which 
| there are 20 attached to the ma- 





chine. To speed up this sorting, 
and to assure the check being 
sorted as charged, a light auto- 
matically flashes on the proper 
bin—a kind of automatic direction 
finder, guiding the operator’s: hand 
with little conscious effort on his 


| part. 





“Thus we have in a type of belt- 
line operation, these results: We 
have a tellers’ proof for cash; for 
checks deposited; for checks cashed. 
At closing, each teller runs up his 
totals of cash received and checks 
cashed, the difference being the in- 
crease or decrease in his cash. The 
sum of the three tellers’ figures 
proves against the three accumu- 
lated machine totals as posted dur- 
ing the day. 

“Check totals are then proved, 
by clearing the machine of its sev- 
eral accumulated totals, the aggre- 
gate of which represents the day’s 
total work. These machine totals 
must be accurate, for one simple 
reason: If the credit (the amount 
appearing on the face of the de- 
posit slip and certified by the ma- 
chine) and the debits (the total 
individual cash and check items 
for that ticket) are not in balance, 
the mechanism locks and prints 
the amount of over or short. The 
operator knows at once that there 
is an error, which must be cor- 
rected through re-posting the in- 
correct item before the machine 
will unlock. If it is not corrected 
at once, but the lock otherwise re- 
leased, the error is carried forward 
and the machine locks again at the 
end of each deposit calculation. 
Errors are not only caught at the 
time, but the machine gives posi- 
tive evidence, by a .00 total that 
a balance has been struck. 


“We have been able to arrange 
the work so that the bookkeepers 
can pick up their batches of items 
as they wish, keeping the work 
flow steady. 


“We have done away with our 
block department. Two of the 
three clerks can run all the ma- 
chine work—6,000 to 8,000 items 
a day—which leaves the third 
clerk free to help out wherever 
needed. The transit clerk now 
merely runs all items through the 
photographic and endorsing unit 
in a single operation. The rest of 
the time is available for service 
charge analyses, sorting custom- 
ers’ checks for the bookkeepers, 
and other work. 


“The tellers no longer work on 
the next day’s exchanges, after 
proving their work, for these have 
been machine-sorted and listed by 
that time. 


“Since the installation of this 
system and this machine, there has 
been no overtime in that division 
of the bank.” 

In the March, 1941, issue, on 
page 104, James Clayton, auditor 
of the Union National Bank of 
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Houston, Texas, explained the 
benefits his bank has derived from 
the IBM proof and distributing 
machine. The following quotations 
from his article will give an idea 
as to the simple routine that is fol- 
lowed and the splendid results ob- 
tained: 


“Since we developed our im- 
proved routine, we look back upon 
the system we formerly used and 
wonder why an even flow of work 
was not provided years ago. 


“For some reason or other, we 
used to have the idea that proving 
and bookkeeping could not be done 
until a great quantity of work had 
been accumulated in tellers’ cages. 
Now we know that that isn’t at all 
necessary. 


“The first thing in the morning, 
our operating force begins work on 
the mail. By the time the mail de- 
posits have been proved and sorted, 
there is enough of an accumulation 
of deposits in the cages to start 
work on them. From that time on, 
during the rest of the day, deposits 
are collected at frequent intervals, 
and our proving, sorting, and 
bookkeeping goes on without in- 
terruption. 

“That avoids all rush; it prevents 
overtime work; and we have no 
more headaches trying to catch the 
mail with our outgoing letters. We 
are always a little ahead of time. 

“Our routine may possibly differ 
a little from other banks where the 
same discovery has been made, but 
it fits into our situation very well, 
and it may be that other banks will 
get some ideas with which they 
can improve their routine, so we are 
glad to give our experience. 


“Neither the tellers nor the anal- 
ysis clerk make any effort to prove 
the deposits, for that is done on a 
proving machine. The teller merely 
proves the cash, checking it to in- 
dicate that it is correct, and then 
passes the check and the deposit 
slip on to the analysis clerk. 


“The proving machines, of which 
there are two, accomplish several 
things at one time. They first prove 
each deposit; second, they sort the 
checks according to the bookkeeper 
who is to post the items, and ac- 
cording to the cash letters through 
which the outside checks are to be 
cleared. 


“Inasmuch as the proof machine 
makes separate tapes for each 
pocket into which the checks are 
sorted, the proof machine operator 
provides a check against each 
bookkeeper by accumulating a to- 
tal with which the bookkeeper 
must balance at the end of the day. 


April, 1943 


“Those who expect to reap 


the blessings of freedom, 


must, like men, undergo 


the fatigue of supporting it.” 


Thomas Paine 
1777 








“Totals for the general ledger 
are also produced on another tape, 
and there is a separate tape for 
each cash letter.” 

An idea of the flexibility of the 
IBM proof machines may be had 
from a quotation from an article 
on page 259 of the June, 1941, 
issue, in which the charts of 10 
different banks are given. This 
chart shows the assortment made 
into the 24 different compartments 
according to the needs of the bank. 
These distribution charts are di- 
vided into in-clearings and coun- 





ter items, and are reproduced 
herewith. They emphasize the fact 
that each bank can set up its own 
system of distribution, and, in fact, 
can use the same machines for 
several different systems of distri- 
bution. One very large bank has as 
many as 15 charts, all of which are 
used on the same day. The opera- 
tors, of course, memorize these 
charts according to the work they 
are doing. 


(See charts on page 155—Editor) 
In contrast to this, the Mercan- 
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tile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company of St. Louis, Missouri, 
makes use of only one chart on its 
IBM proof machine. The chart 
was described by Leslie K. Curry, 
vice president, in the February, 
1942, issue, as follows: 

“We have found it not only de- 
sirable, but comparatively easy to 
get full use out of our proof ma- 
chines by using only one chart. 
Our operators have just one list to 
learn, and so it is possible to have 
a number of other clerks in the 
bank ready to take on the job of 
operating the proof machine when 
necessary. Our plan, of course, is 
to have extra operators use the 
machines at least for a short time 
each day to keep them familiar 
with the operations. 

“The proof machine sort chart 
provides for the following sort: 
KEY NO. ITEMS 
Arkansas 
Illinois Fed 
Missouri Fed 
Illinois direct sending 
Missouri direct sending 
Western States 
Northeastern States 
Southeastern States 
First National Bank—direct 
clearings 
First National Bank—“pay- 
able through” clearings 
. Boatmen’s National Bank— 

direct clearings 
. Boatmen’s National Bank— 

“payable through” clearings 
. Tower Grove Bank and 

Trust Co. 
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. Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
. Federal Reserve clearings 

. U.S. Treasury 15’s 

. U.S. Treasury 8’s 

. Money orders 

. New York City 

. Country and General Books 

. Cash tickets 

. Collection items 

. Chicago 

24. “On us” commercial 

“All transit checks are broken 
down into geographical areas on 
the proof machine. The checks in 
the compartment for each geo- 
graphical area are then routed to 
the Transit Department, which is 
divided into sections corresponding 
to the proof machine sort. For in- 
stance, checks on all Arkansas 
points go into Sort 1 on the proof 
machine and then to the Arkansas 
Section, or Section 1 of the Transit 
Department.” : 

It is obvious, of course, that re- 
quirements of different banks may 
make one method of proving more 
practical than another. It would be 
impossible, therefore, to recom- 
mend one type of proving for all 
banks. 

In fact, not all the banks in one 
city are likely to be satisfied with 
the same method of proving. In 
three large banks in one city, for 
example, three different methods 
of. proving are used. One has the 
IBM proof machines and would not 
be without them. The operating 
officers cannot understand why the 
bank across the street is satisfied 
with the use of adding machines, 





There’s more to a satisfactory 
correspondent banking relationship than the 
performance of the generally accepted functions 
of a correspondent—i.e., handling transit 
checks and collections. 


The ability and the desire to ‘‘go out of the 
way”’ to handle unusual situations and trans- 
actions are important, too. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


or why the First National, a block — 
away in the other direction, uses 
the electric calculators. ¥ 

It is not, therefore, entirely a 
matter of the type of work han- 
dled in the bank which controls 
the type of proving chosen. It is 
more the idea of the man in charge 
of operations which controls. If he 
has a volume of work amounting 
to more than 6,000 items a day, and 
if he approaches the problem en- 
tirely from a disinterested stand- 
point, it is quite likely that he 
would select one of the two spe- 
cial proving machines. 

He might find it necessary, how- 
ever, to make other changes in his 
routine to fit the entire routine to 
the new equipment. It is because 
some operating officers are not 
willing to make these changes that 
they get along without proof ma- 
chines, or use an adding machine 
or calculator. 

The main point is, proof ma- 
chines are economical, Their opera- 
tion can be quickly learned, and 
they greatly facilitate the work. 


U. S. Lends More To 
Farmers Than Insured 
Banks Do 


The agricultural committee of the 
Missouri Bankers Assn. asked the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
list the agricultural loans by 
counties with the result that Gov- 
ernmental agencies are shown to be 
lending more money than the in- 
sured banks. The total agricultural 
loans of Missouri banks was $74,- 
558,700, and of Governmental 
agencies $74,946,891. All but 27 of 
Missouri’s 615 commercial banks 
are insured and all of those 27 are 
very small, none of them having 
resources of as much as $500,000. 
A part of the comments of the com- 
mittee is the following: 

Every banker knows, and the 
Department of Agriculture should 
know, how unnecessary it is for the 
government to furnish additional 
credit at this time. Every bank has 
ample funds with which to meet 
the credit needs of the community 
which it serves. Lack of credit is 
certainly not the obstacle that 
farmers have to surmount in order 
to produce the amount of food 
which is desired under the Food- 
For-Freedom Program. Unquestion- 
ably, the real obstacle is the lack 
of men and machinery. Incidentally, 
the shortage of manpower on the 
farm is due partly to the fact that 
local draft boards have not always 
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taken advantage of rulings handed 
down to them by the Selective 
Service Board in Washington, 
whereby those employed on the 
farm could be given deferred classi- 
fications. The main reason, how- 
ever, for the shortage of manpower 
on the farm is due to the fact that 
United States Employment Offices 
have siphoned out this farm labor 
and placed it in war industries 
where the wages ure much higher. 

President Hemingway contends 
that banks have a right to complain 
of the treatment thus accorded them 
by this setting up in competition 
with them of a government owned 
and operated agency whose ex- 
penses and losses will be paid in 
the end by the taxpayers. There is 
all the more reason for complaint, 
he says, when it is considered that 
the banks have cooperated fully 
with the Treasury Department in 
carrying out its fiscal program by 
selling approximately 85% of all 
the government bonds that have 
been sold; that they made a vital 
contribution to the Food-For-Free- 
dom Program in 1942, and that 
only recently they have made avail- 
able their facilities for handling the 
government’s rationing system. 
When the Treasury Department and 
other departments of the govern- 
ment have recognized and ex- 
pressed their appreciation of what 
the banks are doing in carrying 
out the Government’s War Program, 
it seems strange that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should con- 
tinue to overlook their contribution. 
Perhaps those in the Department 
think the banks are too busy giving 
their time gratuitously to selling 
bonds and handling rationing cou- 
pons to be interested in loaning 
money. The banks have shown their 
ability and willingness to take care 
of the credit needs of farmers all 
along and can be depended upon 
to continue to do so. 

This Committee recommends two 
methods of procedure to meet this 
competition: In the first place, we 
should make use of every oppor- 
tunity to point out to our Congress- 
men the unfairness and unsound- 
ness of subsidizing the Farm Credit 
Agencies; and then we believe that 
bankers themselves should pursue 
a more aggressive policy in meet- 
ing the competition first-hand. 
Here are a few things which may 
be done to meet this competition: 
(1) Have the recorder furnish you 

a list each week of all the 
chattel mortgages that are 
filed or recorded in your 
county. When you see the 
name of some borrower in the 
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list who has given a chattel 
mortgage to the P.C.A. and 
whose loan your bank would 
like to handle, solicit that 
loan. Do this by seeing him in 
person and if that is not pos- 
sible, write him a personal 
letter. Tell him that you saw 
a record of his loan and that 
you would like to have his 
loan business. If your, terms 
are right and you state your 
case forcefully enough, the 
chances are that he will give 
you his loan the next time. 
(2) Make use of cards or letters in 


writing your farmers to let 
them know that you are in- | 
terested in good short-term 
loans. You will not need to 
have a mailing list. Your post- 
master can tell you how you 
can reach all the farmers on — 
the rural routes in the terri- 
tory you wish to cover with- 
out a mailing list. 

(3) Newspaper advertising, if done 
right, is effective. The Adver- 
tising Department of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion, at the request of our 
Committee last Fall, prepared — 





A PRIME, SEASONED 


SHORT TERM INVESTMENT 


Consolidated collateral trust debentures of the 
Federal intermediate credit banks are joint and 
several obligations of these banks, established 
under an Act of Congress twenty years ago. 


The Debentures are legal 
investment for trust funds, 
insurance companies and 
savings banks in New York 
and other States. They are 
eligible to secure fiduciary, 
trust and public funds, in- 
cluding war loan deposit 
accounts, under authority 
or control of officers of the 
United States. They are ap- 
proved security for depos- 
it of postal savings funds. 


Maturities up to six months 
may be purchased by the 
Federal reserve banks and 
are acceptable by them as 
collateral for fifteen day 
loans to member banks. 
Denominations of $5,000, 
$10,000, $50,000, $100,000, 
maturing in three to twelve 
months, are periodically 
offered through recognized 
dealers and dealer banks 
at current market rates. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Inquiries should be addressed to 
CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street 





New York, N. Y. 






a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements which are very 
good. If you failed to see them, 
write the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the American Bankers 
Association. 


This Newspaper Sold 
The Service Charge 
For Banks 


The following letter and edi- 
torial was received from Mr. E. C. 
Trout, vice president and cashier 
of the Citizens National Bank of 
Martinsburg, West Virginia: 

“IT thought you might be inter- 
ested in the enclosed _ editorial 
which was voluntarily published 
by our local paper on _ service 
charges.” 

The editorial reads as follows: 


Banking Service Charges 


“Announcement that local banks 
will, beginning the first of March, 
make q standard charge for bank- 
ing services makes an actuality 
what you always knew would and 
should come but which you hoped 
never would. 

“It means you will have to pay 
for the service which you have 





had, gratis, in the past and in good 
measure. Instead of having these 
manifold services charged against 
banks’ earnings on investments as 
in the past, you—who make use of 
the services and which you have 
come to regard as a matter of fact 
—will have to pay for them. There 
is nothing irregular in it except 
that it is new. It merely brings the 
banking practices into conformity 
with businesslike procedure in 
every other business you patronize. 
It is entirely logical and fair and 
due—even though you hoped you 
might be permitted to continue the 
windfall of getting something for 
nothing forever. No fair-minded 
person will be critical. 


“Banking in some respects is be- 
yond the comprehension of many 
who use its facilities. It is neces- 
sarily highly complicated in han- 
dling. It is covered with .red tape 
and safeguards—all for the benefit 
of the customer. But the necessity 
of having to earn its overhead and 
of making those who benefit by 
these services pay for them on as 
fair a basis as is possible is a stand- 
ard observation. You may have 
thought—with some _ justification 
because you realized you were the 
beneficiary of something for which 
you did not pay—that banks’ in- 
come somehow grew on trees or 
appeared with the wave of the 
hand. You probably didn’t bother 
to inquire how it all happened. It 
was too good a gift to inquire into. 


“Actually banks in the past have 
earned their operating expenses, 
where there was no service charge, 
through their loans. You deposited 
your money; under certain condi- 
tions they paid you interest. The 
loanable balances in the bank they 
made available to borrowers who, 
in turn, paid interest. It was this 
earning capacity that took care of 
the services, and has for most of 
the time paid dividends to the 
stockholders. Now the loans are 
hard to make with any profit. There 
is much idle money in the banks. 
Commercial-loans are scarce. Pur- 
chase of Government securities is 
possible, and banks are buying 
heavily in such; but they are barely 
profitable. They do not yield enough 
to meet the operating expenses. 
Banks can’t operate without staffs 
and equipment; they must pay a 
hundred items of which the aver- 
age person who merely uses the 
bank to make his deposits and 
check against them has not the 
slightest idea. Banks have no re- 
serve fund to pay these day-by- 
day costs. Even if they did it would 
not be good business to spend their 


reserve for their operating costs. 
The inescapable and the fair con- 
clusion is that people who use the 
services must pay for them. And 
there is nothing unorthodox in 
that.” 


American Agriculture 
1899-1939 


By Harold Barger and Hans H. 
Landsberg. 

440 pages, cloth bound, $3.00. 
Published by National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City. , 

The National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research has issued a re- 
port indicating that the American 
farmer is meeting the growing de- 
mands of the war effort for food- 
stuffs and other farm products 
much more efficiently than in 
World War I. With a labor force 
16% smaller in 1939 than 40 years 
ago and 20% smaller than in 1920, 
the farmer has produced in recent 
years a much bigger output. Even 
before intensified production to 
help the war effort got under way, 
the farmer was producing 60% 
more than in 1900, 30% more than 
in 1920. 

Agricultural production has in- 
creased, but it has failed to in- 
crease as rapidly as population. 
The authors attribute this anomaly 
partly to the decline in the exports 
of farm products, partly to the sub- 
stitution of rayon for cotton, and 
partly to a decline in the consump- 
tion of high calorie foods by the 
population at large. 

The output of citrus fruit (pro- 
duced almost entirely in California 
and Florida) ‘was ten times as large 
in 1939 as in 1899. Twice as much 
sugar and dairy products were 
produced in the latter year as had 
been turned out 40 years before. 
The growth in the output of to- 
bacco, wool, cotton and livestock 
products was comparatively mod- 
erate. 

Production of grains—at one 
time regarded as the staple source 
of farm income—increased only 
slightly, and this increase was due 
entirely to their more extensive 
use for animal feed in livestock and 
dairy farming. More hay was 
raised, too, but its use outside the 
farm economy became insignificant. 

Sharply differing fortunes among 
farm products are explained largely 
in the study in terms of changes in 
dietary habits. A survey of the 
changing character of the nation’s 
food supply, whose results are in- 
cluded in the volume, reveals that 
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average daily calorie consumption 
fell from nearly 3,600 in 1899 to 
less than 3,300 in recent years. This 
decline is attributed to an increase 
in more sedentary occupations, the 
better heating of homes, and multi- 
plication of opportunities for rid- 
ing instead of walking. 

Despite this decline in the amount 
of food energy we use, the report 
shows that we are undoubtedly 
better nourished than were our 
grandparents. We eat less cereals 
and meat products than they did, 
but we consume far more milk, 
butter, fruit and vegetables. These 
products, rated by the dieticians 
as “protective foods,” more than 
compensate for the decline in cal- 
ories. 

Nonetheless, our consumption of 
vitamins and minerals is shown to 
be barely adequate: it provides 
little or no margin of safety. This 
result confirms studies made by. the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
which indicate that the quantities 
of the “protective foods” now con- 
sumed by large sections of the pop- 
ulation are insufficient in vitamins 
and minerals for the full mainte- 
nance of health and efficiency. 


The study shows that output per 
worker has risen by more than 
fifty per cent since the beginning 
of the century. The increase in 
productivity has been particularly 
great in the raising of staple crops, 
and has been due more to the use 
of gasoline power on the farm than 
to any other single factor. There 
are now nearly 2,000,000 tractors 
on farms. The tractor of today is a 
far more efficient instrument than 
it was 25 years ago. The modern 
all-purpose tractor has _ rubber 
tires, a power takeoff, and can be 
used for cultivating row crops. 


The report points out that in 
many kinds of farming little prog- 
ress in mechanization has been 
achieved. Tobacco farming has ben- 
efited little from the new machin- 
ery; and the harvesting of cotton, 
sugarcane and sugar beet has not 
yet been effectively mechanized. 

Technological progress is by no 
means confined to mechanization. 
Advances have been made in 
breeding, especially with the help 
of progeny testing. New varieties 
of plants, with higher yields or 
greater resistance to disease, have 
been developed. Hybrid corn has 
achieved great popularity because 
of its high yield; new varieties of 
sugarcane have saved this Louisi- 
ana crop from ruin by Mosaic dis- 
ease. Yields of many crops, which 
at one time began to decline be- 
cause of soil exhaustion and re- 
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1775—in the 

Revolutionary — 
War when*'the embattled farmers 
stood, and fired the shot heard 
‘round the world” and until the 
victorious close of the war for in- 
dependence, our farmers’ small 
sons, daughters, wives and grand- 
— bocked them up on the farm 

‘ont. 


1861 — In the war between the states the women and 


children as well as the older men of both the North and 


the South backed up their loved ones on 
the fighting fronts by working on the 
farm fronts. 


fegain... SHOULDER TO SHOULDER 


American FARM WOMEN, girls, boys and older men have backed up 
the men on the fighting fronts in every crisis. Their cooperation makes Amer- 
ica the happiest place on earth to live in, to work in and to farm in. 

About 100 years ago over 80% of our people had to be on farms to feed all. Today, 


less than 20 


are on farms, yet feed and clothe the best fed, best clad nation on earth. 


Farm machinery, too, helped make America what it is today — this grainery of the United 


MINNEAPOLIS- 


DOWER IMPLEMENT COMPAN 





lated factors, have shown marked 
upward tendencies in recent years. 

In discussing the outlook for 
agriculture, the report examines 
the prospects for increased ex- 
ports, larger production of protec- 
tive foods, and new industrial uses 
for oils, fibers and other farm 
products. It points out that farm- 
ing, regarded as a source of live- 
lihood, has employed a fraction of 
the working population that has 
shown a rather persistent tendency 
to decline. In 1840 two out of 
three persons were engaged in 
farming, in 1880 one out of two, 


Nations forms the ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY be- 
cause American farmers are always ready to use 
new labor saving machines. Modern machinery 
has allowed the lorge percentage of our men and 
women to go into industry, and so together we 
have established the highest standard of living in 
all history. 

Minneapolis-Moline and our industry are build- 
ing all the farm machinery allowed under Gov- 
ernment limitation orders. In addition, all are 
building quality products for our armed forces so 
that Victory and normal living will be ours sooner. 
What good if we could supply all the machinery 
our dealers might want and we lost the war? So 
urge your customers to Buy Wor Savings Bonds 
and Stamps Now — then when machinery is once 
more available, they will have the money to 
buy it. : 

Encourage all your farmer customers to get and 
keep their farm machines in good repair — get 
them to put all scrap into the Big Scrap NOW! 
THE JEEP originated by Minneapolis-Moline in 1938 
@s a prime mover . . . so named by army men in 
1940 . . . three models are now made by MM. Be- 

low is the lates 
model. LATER the 
nome Jeep was ap- 
plied to many other 
Small army vehicles. 


\ 


MOLINE 


MINNEADOLIS 
MINN. U.S.4 





and in 1940 one person out of six. 

The authors suggest that the de- 
cline in the relative importance of 
agriculture in the nation’s economic 
life is in large part simply the ob- 
verse of the growth in the impor- 
tance of manufacturing and other 
forms of economic activity. In spite 
of the large demands made upon the 
farmer by the present war effort, 
the authors suggest that the down- 
ward trend in agricultural employ- 
ment may be resumed once peace 
is re-established, particularly if the 
recent rapid advance in agricul- 
tural technology should continue. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below —it's easier than a letter —to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 
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Machines 
Accrual Accounting and Audit 
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Machines 
Machine Rolls and 
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75 
76 
7 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 Erasers 
88 
89 
90 
91 
82 
93 
84 
96 
96 
9 
98 


Lamps, Stenographers 
116 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
117 Letter Trays 
118 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


1189 Loose Leaf Binders 

120 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
121 Mapes 

122 Mates 


153 Seals, Coin Bag 

154 Seats, Corporation, Notary, ets. 
155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 
157 Stene Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 

159 Storage Files 

160 Supplies, Bank and Office 

161 Tear Gas 

162 Telephone Indexes 

163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
164 Time Recorders 


179 Window and Lobby Displays 


O10 PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD SIOEIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand 


M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please have sent us buying information on 


Paperweight 


Those of you who have, for years, 
effectively used various advertising 
specialties as good will builders— 
and who have wondered what to 
do, now that war-time priorities 
have banned most of them—will be 
cheered by the news that the Hill 
Advertising Specialty Co. 110 E. 
42nd St., New York City, has 
developed a strictly non-priority 
item that combines the elements of 
timeliness and utility. 


It is a glass paperweight, which 
always has a real utilitarian value. 
Its timeliness is that it displays a 
beautiful reproduction of Old Glory 
—plus the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Ask the next 10 people (adults, 
not school children) who come to 
your desk to recite the Pledge of 
Allegiance. If more than two of 
them can give it correctly, I’ll be 
very surprised. So you can be sure 
that distribution of this paper- 
weight will perform the third 
function of education. 

The Pledge of Allegiance Paper- 
weight retails for a dollar, but I 
understand it can be purchased in 
quantities for considerably less— 
and with the bank’s name imprinted 
in small type on the under side. 

If you are looking for a good will 
item that is attractive and effective 
(not to mention available) I sug- 
gest you write to the Hill Company 
for quantity prices. 


Paper Manual 


For years, Hammermill Paper 
Company, of Erie, Pa., has been 
doing a thoughtful, consistent job 
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Have You A “Spare” Machine? 


Is there a typewriter in your bank that could be spared from your work and 
allowed to join the army? The Armed forces urgently need 600,000 typewriters, 
for use in speeding war production and the movement of supplies, as well as 
for transmitting orders to troops on land, on ships at sea—even to planes in 


the air. 


The typewriter manufacturers can't supply them, for they're all making muni- 
tions. So the machines must come from the public. If you have one that can be 
spared for the duration, contact the nearest typewriter sales agent, who will 
arrange the details for its purchase (at a fair price, based on its age) by the 


U. S. Government. 


Sincerely, 








of helping users of paper to be more 
intelligent in their selections and 
specifications. 

So it is not surprising that the 
new 1943 Hammermill Manual of 
Paper Information is one of the 
most usable reference books for 
purchasing officers that I’ve seen. 


ORGANIZE ‘YOUR DESK WITH THE NEW 


WILCOX MASTER CONTROL FILE UNIT 


Its 24 pages contain descriptions 
and specifications of 19 different 
kinds of paper (all but two or three 
of them having applications to 
bank work) with space on each 
page for your own notations. The 
specifications given for each line 
enable you to order weights best 
suited to your needs, in sizes that 
cut and handle most economically. 

The foreword of the booklet 
states: “For most effective use of 
the Manual, you should refer at the 
same time to . . . a Comprehensive 
Sample Book—which, although 
produced before Limitation Order 
L-120 was issued, still serves as a 
valuable reference of weights, 
colors, and general paper charac- 
istics.” 

This Sample Book (illustrated 
here along with the manual) is a 
“dictionary of paper information.” 
Its 231 pages provide a sampling of 


BANKING ENVELOPES 


For Filing—Mailing—Advertising 


a yn By ~ 
nveiopes, e eeping Envelopes, rust 
Department Files and Credit Files, also 
Special Bank Envelopes, 

Send for complete catalogue in color 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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STEEL: S rie 
COIN HANDLING SUPPLIES 


Coin Wrappers Night Depository Bags 

Bili Straps Seal Presses 

Coin Bags Teller’s Moisteners 

Currency Bags Manwval Coin Counters 

Draw String Bags Currency Racks 

Metal-Clasp Bags Wrapper Cabinets 

lead Seals Sorting Trays 

Linen Shipping Tags Coin Storage Trays 
Downey Change Trays 


AFTER NEARLY 25 YEARS 
the perfect Tubular Coin’ Wrapper |. 
has been produced! Yet, they cost 
no more. 


FREE — Write for generous sample 
carton substantiating this statement. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO 


Our New Address 
NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 





GIVES A COMPLETE RECORD OF 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 


Give “My Earning and Tax Record” with 
your bank’s name imprinted, to depositors. 
Complete financial record of earnings, deduc- 
tions, Victory Tax, Pay-as-you-go and War 
Bonds. Write for sample, stating quantities. 


“Remind America Teday te Remember 
Your Name Tomorrow” 


' THEODORE GARFIELD 


15 West 37th Street - New York City, N. Y. 





afe way for Banks 


to Finance Insurance 
WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 












20 different grades and varieties of 
papers. It opens flat, each page is 
numbered, and there is a general 
index on the inside front cover. 

Remember, of course, that new 
Governmental regulations are liable 
to change the “paper picture” at 
any time, so it is always advisable 
to check with your printer or paper 
supply house before making a final 
selection. 


Erasure Shield 


You are constantly being remind- 
ed, both in this column and else- 
where to take the best possible care 
of your typewriters and other ma- 


eqiort SHES 


yproerwooe 
@ cansons 


chines, for they “ain’t gonna make 
no mo’” until this war is won. The 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher Co., 1 
Park Ave., New York City, has 








Some bank customers actually 
take pride in having signatures 
which can’t be deciphered. Ex- 
perienced bank people seem 
to be able to make sense out 
of these impossible scrawls 
but, right now, with frequent 
changes in personnel, it is 
costing the banks a lotto 
allow these customers the priv- 
ilege of illegibility. 

It isn’t alone a question of mis- 
sorting, because even after the 
checks have been posted cor- 
rectly, many are filed 
wrong. New custom- 
ers . . . strange sig- 
natures .. . and 

new bank em- 
ployees combine 

to make these 
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PROBLEMS OF ILLEGIBILITY 


















Manufacturing Plants at 
CHICAGO 


generously created a little device 
that should contribute naterially to 
the longer life of your typewriters. 

(I say “generously,” because it 
is being offered to you without cost 
—merely ask, on your letterhead, 
for the number you need.) 

The device in question is a modi- 
fication of the familiar erasure 
shield which your secretary has 
used for years. (Don’t tell me she 
NEVER makes a mistake!) The 
UEF people merely added a quar- 
ter-inch to the length of the shield 
—and turned up that extra length 
to form a trough, which neatly 
catches the shreds of paper and 
crumbs of rubber, which for years 
have been falling down into the 
“innards” of the machine. Those 
eraser particles are abrasive—that’s 
what makes them erase—and they 
certainly have been doing no good 
to the closely fitted mechanism of 
your typewriters. 

The shield is made of a sturdy 
plastic material that should take a 
lot of abuse from even the greenest 
young steno. Its really a clever 
device—and, I repeat, for free! 


Tax Record Book 


I write this just two days after 


































errors more prevalent than ever. 


The “cure” lies in personalized 
checks. For $1.25 a customer 
can buy 200 checks imprinted 
and numbered and that small 
amount won’t stop anyone. 
Seven customers out of ten 
will buy if you show them the 
attractive package we now 
supply to thousands of banks. 


Write for samples, publicity 
material, experiences of other 
banks. Speed up the work 
in your shop. Cut 
down on errors. 
Reduce check 
costs. Please 
more customers 
with Personalized 
Checks. 


















KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 








having filled out and mailed my 
income tax return—I’m still a little 
shaky from the strain of it all! So 
I can sympathize with a banker 
friend, who told me the other day: 
“T don’t mind making out my own 
return, but I’m about to fold up 
from the effort of trying to advise 
a couple of hundred friends and 
customers—because hardly one of 
them has kept any intelligible 
record of income and deductible 
expenditures.” 


If you went through the same 
nerve-wracking experience, the 
first two weeks of March, then you 
will welcome a new booklet called: 
“My Earning and Tax Record,” just 
brought off the press by Theodore 
Garfield, Publishers, 15 West 37th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


In addition to handing it out to 
customers (both as a goed will 
gesture and to save you more night- 
mare NEXT March) I think you'll 
start using it, yourself, because it 
shows at a glance: How much you 
earn; how much has been deducted 
for Social Security, Victory Tax, 
Pay-As-You-Go tax; War Bonds; 
and so on; what you may deduct 
for contributions, interest, taxes, 
travel, entertainment, medical ex- 
penses, and a lot of other things— 
with special pages for recording 
all such payments. There’s even a 
brief explanation of how to figure 
the Victory Tax, also an Income 
Tax Payment Calendar. 

It’s one of the most intelligent 
treatments of this subject that I’ve 
seen. The publisher will be glad to 
send you a sample, with quantity 
prices, if you request it. 


Typewriter Key Rings 


Probably you’ve never given a 
thought to typewriter key rings— 
or even knew they existed. They’re 
the small circular bands that hold 
the letters and numbers on the top 
of typewriter keys. The new-model 
typewriter which you were just 
deciding to buy, when the Govern- 
ment froze all typewriter sales, 
probably had key rings with a dull 
finish that wouldn’t reflect distract- 
ing lights into the typist’s eyes. So 
now your stenographer is doing the 
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COMPLETE RECORDS 


Savings and War Bond Redemption 


For years to come, countless owners will 
have to ask your bank for help in con- 
nection with the redemption or reissuing 
of United States Savings and War 
Bonds. There are so many technicalities 
in connection with redemptions and 
changes, that no bank can afford to run 
the risk of not retaining complete records 
of every transaction. 

The customer needs and deserves a 
receipt. The Federal Reserve Bank needs 
complete information regarding each 
shipment, and your bank needs complete 
information regarding the transaction 
and the disposition of the bonds. With- 
out this information, a bank is in danger 
of litigation, even after the death of the 
owner of the bonds submitted for re- 
demption or change. 

With these needs in mind, and in coopera- 
tion with bankers and the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the H. Niedecken Company has de- 
signed a one time carbon, fold-over form 
which provides at one writing complete 
records for all concerned. 

The form imprinted and numbered for 
your bank, including address of your FRB 
will be delivered with one-time carbon in- 
serted, folded, 544x814, ready to insert 
in any typewriter as easily as a single sheet 
of paper, or to fill out by hand. 

When the entries have been made and 
approved, the following parts will have 
been completed: 

Part 1. An 814x11 transmittal letter to 

your FRB attached to 

Port 4. A FRB acknowledgment to your 
bank, which when signed by the 
FRB will become your permanent 
register of the transaction. 

Part 2. A non-negotiable receipt for the 
owner. 

Part 3. Your combined temporary regis- 
ter and tickler, with space for re- 
cording owners instructions, should 
he want check or bonds forwarded 
to you. 

Parts 2, 3, and 4 are 544x814; 3 and 4 

are punched for your Register Prong Binder. 

Part 1 has been designed to fit the FRB 
files and provides space for inserting each 
step in the FRB redemption routine. 

With these forms, you are protected in 
every way. Without them, you may be creat- 
ing ao potential liability which can result in 
future litigation and loss to the bank. 

They provide for every type of re- 
demption and change. For example: 
Partial redemption and reissue; re- 
demption at present value; addition of 
co-owner or change of beneficiary to 
co-owner; addition of beneficiary; re- 
issue because of some stated cause. 

Banks using these forms have found 
them to be the best because they pro- 
vide the most information with the least 
amount of work, and because they pro- 
vide complete protection to the bank. 


Write today for a sample 
Ask for fold-over Form 8B BRI 


H. NIEDECKEN COMPANY 


Mfg. Stationers Since 1847 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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best she can, squinting and turning 
in a vain effort to get away from 
those glaring reflections. As a con- 
she’s making mistakes 
that eat-up valuable time—and 
she’s going home with a headache 
and a tired neck. 

You can stop all that by fitting 
her machine with a set of Victory 
Non-Glare Key Rings, made by 


| Ames Supply Co., 564 W. Randolph 


St., Chicago. They are made to fit 
the various models of Underwood, 
Royal, L. C. Smith, Remington, and 
Woodstock machines. They are easy 
to put on and their satin black 
finish eliminates distracting light 
reflections. Besides, they “dress up” 
a typewriter keyboard and will 
make visitors eye you with awe, 
while they wonder how you rate a 
high enough priority to buy a new 
machine. 

Your stationer or typewriter re- 
pair shop has them or can get them 
for you. They’re not expensive. 


Bond Redemption Form 
ls Complete And 


| Saves Time 


(Continued from page 175) 


When the check or bonds are re- 


ceived, date, number, and amount 


will be entered in the space pro- 


| vided on the back of 4, and the 
| disposition of the items will be 


| with the confidential 


recorded, complying 
instructions 
originally recorded on the back 


of 3. Part 3 will be removed from 


made and 


| the binder and attached to the de- 
| posit ticket, if our instructions are 
| to credit the redemption check to 


| by us in connection with the own- | 


our customers account, or it will be 
filed with any other papers retained 


| er’s instructions. 


At any time in the future, should, 


| for example, the heirs of the orig- 


inal owner of bonds bring us a 
Non-negotiable receipt they had 


| found with his papers, and ask us 
| for any information regarding the 


transaction, we would quickly 
locate by number in our permanent 


| register transfer binders the part 
| 4 described above, regardless of the 


date of the original transaction. 
When a bond is forwarded for 


| changes, rather than for redemp- 


| tion, we make sure that the owner 
| fills out the prescribed form which 


must be attached to the bond. This 
form, however, does not substitute 
for the records which I have de- 
scribed. 





Check With The Alamo 
For Results 


Why have banks like the Alamo 
National of San Antonio, a leading 
bank of the Southwest, and a dozen 
other important banks throughout 
the country, adopted ThriftiCheck 
no-minimum-balance checking plan 
during the last month alone? There 
must be a reason. 

ThriftiCheck is the only no-mini- 
mum-balance checking plan that is 
sponsored by a firm that has special- 
ized for more than a quarter of a 
century in building business for 
banks—in public relations, advertis- 
ing, and selling bank services to the 
public. 

The ThriftiCheck plan was not 
born over night. Fully two years’ 
time was devoted to careful study of 
the entire no-minimum balance sub- 
ject, including prospective market 
possibilities, customer reaction and 
profits. The objective throughout was 
to determine the particular plan that 
would involve the least possible de- 
tail on the part of the bank, best 
serve the personal checking needs of 
the public, and at the same time cul- 
tivate to the fullest the excellent 
opportunities for good will develop- 
ment this type of business affords. 

ThriftiCheck prospects represent 
substantial citizens in every com- 
munity, and such people naturally 
prefer the streamlined, distinctive 
features of the ThriftiCheck plan 
which make for dignity in keeping 
with the business of banking. 

If you are looking for quality busi- 
ness in profitable volume, Thrifti- 
Check is the answer to your quest. 
Inquiries invited. 


BANKERS 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


31 Nassau St., New York City 
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Taxing Food 


Papers not friendly to the new 
administration charge it with the 
design of restoring the former 
hateful sugar tax; as hateful to us 
as the tea and stamp tax were to 
the Revolution fathers. If, however, 
they do it, every man, woman, and 
babe in the country will hate them; 
the babe, when it gets big enough 
to know from its mother who it 
was that put a tax on food. The 
present regime should leave the 
tax on the poor man’s butter as a 
sample of want of justice and com- 
mon sense, when a license, if any 
tax were needed, would have an- 
swered just as well to bring it 
within the inspection control of the 
Federal Government. What wheat 
is to England, sugar is to us, and 
both should move free of tax. 


APRIL, 1893 
The Crop Prospects 

The season must be admitted as 
decidedly backward, yet such an 
event has occurred before, and we 
have had good crops; it may be so 
again. It is to be hoped we shall 
have a realization of prophecies of 
large returns from the soil this year, 
to give some temporary use for the 
further outpouring of fiat paper 
which the country has to stand, some 
$45,000,000, until Congress meets 
again, when it may be driven by 
the logic of an unpleasant dilemma 
and a narrow and stifled business, 
and the country’s cry, to realize 
that members are at Washington on 
the business of the United States 
and not there on their own -indi- 
vidual promotion, or that of party 
either, except so far as by a party 
combination of strength and wisdom 
one party can do better than its 
competitor for the general good of 
the people. 


APRIL, 1893 
The debts of various nations are 
frequently tabulated and that of 
the United States brought in at the 
end for praise in contrast for its 
comparative smallness. Some put it 
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down at $600,000,000, others at 
$900,000,000, but any well-informed 
citizen knows the former amount 
is a gross error. In neither case, 
however, is the pension debt 
counted, nor the debts of our States 
and Territories, nor the vast mort- 
gage on land debts. We will leave 
others to figure the grand or the 
foolish amount, and yet it is all good 
—good as gold. 


APRIL, 1893 
Permanent Civil Service 

The Director of the Mint is not 
changed on a change of party ad- 
ministration, neither should the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The 
present incumbent has had the very 
best preparation for the position, 
and is, by natural habits of indus- 
try and taste, admirably fitted for 
the position. That position partakes 
of and fits into the requirements of 
the general manager of one of the 
great English banks, with branches 
over the globe, and a general man- 
ager is never changed if he does 
his duty. The experience, skill, and 
good judgment, together with the 
conservative administration of such 
a high trust, so varied and so im- 
portant, can only be got by long 
service. There is nothing political in 
it, not in the least, for there is none 
in banking, nor in its supervision 
by mail, bureau law, records, and 
inspection. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Cleveland will see this plain 
business -principle and retain Mr. 
Hepburn’s services and known 
fidelity and ability. 


APRIL, 1893 
Bimetallism 

It would appear from the finan- 
cial position of the various nations 
of the world that the United States 
is the only country that is content 
to have bimetallism to the extent, 
say, of holding the same amount of 
silver as of gold. In passing, we 
may add that there is a very active 
group of disputants who not only 
desire silver in excess of gold, but 
the abolishment of gold, and a silver 


circulation and redemption of paper 
money solely, and this to be the 
permanent policy of the United 
States. Bimetallism, in _ reason, 
within proper limits, is generally 
popular with us, and will remain 
as a part of our settled policy of 
currency for generations, as we 
are rich in silver deposits in many 
of our States. This, like all human 
interests, is conditioned in this case 
on the power and determination of 
the men who are not satisfied with 
a circulation of silver to the extent 
of an equality with gold, say $600,- 
000,000 of each, and desire an exclu- 
sive silver basis, and who may 
combine and successfully filibuster 
so as to keep the fiat-paper mill 
running on; then a panic, and the 
departure of gold, a silver basis 
exclusively, and the universal dis- 
placement of prices, and legal rob- 
bery of investors ahd all income 
citizens, whose rights were sup- 


posed to be secure from an invasion 
of depreciated money, depreciated 
by act of Congress and made a legal 
tender, but that will only be equal 
to buying not much over one half 
in commodities as compared with 
the money they parted with. 


Loans On Homes Heavy 


Continuing into 1943 the past 
year’s heavy outflow of money into 
home purchase loans, the savings, 
building and loan associations dis- 
bursed in January $32,850,000 to 
help people buy homes. This is the 
report of the United States Savings 
and Loan League which says that it 
was the largest amount loaned for 
home purchase in any January of 
the past fourteen years, with the 
exception of 1942. The figure is 
three per cent under that for the 
same month last year. 

Such loans represented 56.73 per 
cent of the total loan volume of 
thrift and home financing institu- 
tions in the first month of the new 
year, as compared with 42.91 per 
cent used for this purpose in Jan- 
uary, 1942. 

Loans for all purposes totalled 
$57,856,000, according to Ralph H. 
Cake, Portland, Oregon, president 
of the League. The fall-off from 
January a year ago was 27.2 per 
cent in the total disbursement, 
largely accounted for by the cutting 
of construction loan volume by 
wartime restrictions on home build- 
ing. A year ago 28.66 per cent of 
all lending done by these institu- 
tions was for new building, and this 
year 12.4 per cent. 

“Nevertheless the associations 
made $7,173,000 worth of loans for 
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the construction of new war hous- 
ing in January,” said Mr. Cake. 
“This continued contribution of the 
savings and loan institutions to the 
financing of new permanent hous- 
ing in areas where wartime popu- 
lation expansion demands it has 
raised to $132,246,000 the advances 
they have made for war housing 
since new building was restricted 
to this type of construction.” 





A.B.A. Develops Home 
Mortgage Loan Manual 


A Home Mortgage Loan Manual 
designed especially for use by banks 
and other institutional investors in 
real estate mortgages has been de- 
veloped by the Department of 
Research in Mortgage and Real 
Estate Finance of the American 
Bankers Association, of which Dr. 
Ernest M. Fisher is director, in 
collaboration with the Committee 
on Real Estate Mortgages of the 
Association’s Savings Division. 

The manual is the product of 
more than two years of intensive 
research and preparation and is 
now ready for distribution. Its 137 
pages set forth a comprehensive 
system of mortgage loan analysis 
which goes far beyond the old and 
now inadequate system of property 
appraisal upon which mortgage 
loans have generally been granted. 

The new system of loan analysis 
developed in the manual involves 
four cardinal points: the rating of 
the neighborhood in which the 
property is located; rating of the 
property itself; rating of the bor- 
rower, and the summary rating of 
the payment pattern of the mort- 
gage. Sound mortgage lending con- 
sists of a carefully reasoned bal- 
ancing of these four factors, the 
manual emphasizes as its main 
thesis. 

“Many bankers have learned in 
the years which have passed since 
the depression that they must make 
real estate mortgage loans on a 
more scientific basis if they are to 
avoid many problems and losses 
experienced in the past,” a foreword 
to the manual states. “They realize, 
too, that many factors and condi- 
tions which could be and were 
overlooked ten or twenty years ago 
must be carefully analyzed in de- 
termining the quality of a mort- 
gage loan. New home materials and 
methods of construction, subdivision 
and development, neighborhood en- 
vironment, transportation facili- 
ties, and complete information 
about the builder are all important 
factors, today.” 
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Vice President In Transit 


The National City News, the 
house organ of the National City 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, suggests 
a new bank officer title. 






.. . and high time to be ordering 
your Christmas Club Supplies from 
Rand M¢Nally 


They really work—that’s why Rand M°Nally 
Christmas Savings Club systems are popular. The 
materials are modern, efficient. Coupon books and 
checks are printed on attractive safety paper. Since 
the systems are self-computing, with registered 
account numbers, they save your time and foster 
the goodwill of your customers. 


It’s time to order Christmas Savings Club systems 
NOW, while paper stocks are still obtainable and 
wide choices not depleted. We’ll gladly send you 
complete information on these effective systems. 

For more than 72 years, Rand M®Nally has been 
working with banks, helping to simplify problems 
and routines. May we help you . . . with trouble- 
free systems for Christmas Savings Clubs, Income 


Tax Clubs, Victory Clubs, Personal Loans, Con- 
sumer Credit operations? 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Chicago ¢ Washington «+ San Francisco 





ing in New York but his train was 
several hours late; therefore, no 
meeting, but a dandy train ride. 
Maybe Mr. Hornung should be 
known as Vice President in Trans- 
it?” 


The new title was stimulated by 


is described in 


the experience of one of the vice 
presidents which 
the house organ as follows: 
“We have discovered that R. M. 
Hornung’s hobby evidently is riding 
choo-choo trains. Recently he rode 
to New York, turned right around 
at the station and rode back to 
Cleveland. 

“P. S. He was to attend a meet- 


Avoid the “Rush” 


To avoid expensive “Rush” orders 
(because some form or supply item 
is suddenly discovered to be de- 
pleted) set up a perpetual inven- 
tory system and assign one em- 
ployee the responsibility of watch- 
ing it constantly. 
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National Bank Of 
Detroit Re-elects 


All officers of the National Bank 
of Detroit have been re-elected by 
the directors, all of whom were 
themselves re-elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders. 
In addition, Walter S. McLucas, 
chairman of the board, has an- 
nounced the following promotions: 

G. F. Dewhirst, head of the 
credit department; A. R. Glancy, 
Jr., out-of-town division; and Ray 
D. Young, operating division, to 
assistant vice presidents. All have 
been assistant cashiers. 

Promoted to assistant cashiers: 
V. C. Gersch, branch manager Liv- 
nois-Puritan office; R. L. Griffin, 
assistant credit manager; A. H. 
Hupp; A. R. Krause; H. A. Mertens, 
manager of the Uptown Office; B. F. 
Zinn. 

Trust department promotions: 
W. B. Krag, Malcolm McMillan, 
R. C. Whitsett, Jr., to assistant 
trust officers and assistant vice 
presidents. All were assistant trust 
officers. W. H. Gibson, P. E. Hurr, 
W. G. McClintock and J. E. Mc- 
Gowan were promoted to assistant 
trust officers. 


Sharp New Mid-West 
Representative For 
Guaranty 


Eugene W. Stetson, president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, has announced that 
Dale E. Sharp, vice president of 
the company, has been transferred 
from the Trust Department to the 
Banking Department, and_ will 
henceforth be identified with the 
company’s banking relationships 
in the Middle West district, com- 
prising the States of Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Iowa. 

Since his graduation from col- 
lege in 1924, Mr. Sharp has been 
associated with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York and 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York (merged with the Guar- 
anty in 1929) except for a brief 
period when he was in the invest- 
ment banking business. In recent 
years he has been engaged in the 
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investment work of the Trust De- 
partment. 

Mr. Sharp was born in Topeka, 
Kansas, in 1903, and was gradu- 
ated from Washburn College in 
1924 and from New York Univer- 
sity, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, in 1928. 


Vail Vice President 
Irving Trust 


Donald B. Vail, former assistant 
resident counsel of the Irving Trust 
Company of New York City, has 
been elected vice president of that 
institution. His duties in the bank- 
ing department will associate him 
closely with the extensive financing 
of war industries, as well as with 
other loan activities in which he 
has participated in his former 
capacities. 

Mr. Vail practiced law from 1921 
to 1933, and has been associated 
with the Irving Trust Co. since that 
latter date. 


McCay Vice President 


Keehn W. Berry, president of 
Whitney National Bank of New 
Orleans, La., has announced the 
promotion of P. McCay from as- 
sistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent. 


Joins LaSalle National 


The LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank of 
Chicago has an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of Elliot 
W. Frank-as a 
vice president. 

In making the 
announcement C. 
Ray Phillips, pres- 
ident of the bank, 
said: “Mr. Frank 
entered the bank- 
ing field in southern Illinois about 
20 years ago. Then for several 
years he served as national bank 
examiner for the 8th Federal Re- 
serve District, later becoming vice 
president of an outlying Chicago 
bank. He is considered an excellent 
choice to supplement the loan offi- 
cers of the LaSalle National.” 


E. W. FRANK 





The exceptional growth of this 
bank since opening its offices in the 
Field Building, Mr. Phillips pointed 
out, has required considerable ex- 
pansion of personnel. 


Revil Made Commander 


Milton K. Revil, vice president of 
the Union-Planters National Bank 
of Memphis, Tenn., who is on leave 
of absence in order to join the U. S. 
Naval Service, has been awarded a 
promotion and is now a com- 
mander. He is attached to the Ship 
Repair Unit at the Navy Yard in 
San Diego, Calif. 


Heffernan Joins 
Northern Trust 


The Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago, Ill., has announced that 
Edward F. Heffernan has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary in the 
trust investment division, where he 
will assist Irving C. Phillips, vice 
president in charge. Mr. Heffernan 
was formerly with the Union 
Guardian Trust Company of De- 
troit, Mich. 


Doughty President 
Of Burroughs 


Mr. Alfred J. Doughty, executive 
vice president of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company has been 
elected president succeeding Stand- 
ish Backus whose resignation had 
been tendered because of ill health. 
For 20 years Mr. Doughty had 
served as vice president and direc- 
tor of the company. 

Mr. Doughty has long been con- 
sidered one of the outstanding 
executives in the business machine 
industry. His long experience began 
as an apprentice in the machine 
shop of Joseph Boyer in St. Louis, 
where he became associated with 
William Seward Burroughs in the 
invention and assembly of the first 
commercially practical adding ma- 
chine. 

While superintendent of the 
Boyer Machine Company, Mr. 
Doughty moved to Detroit and 
when that company was merged 
with the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
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Company he became superintend- 
ent of all plants. In 1906, he left 
that concern to become factory 
manager of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, which had 
moved from St. Louis to Detroit in 
1904. He has been uninterruptedly 
with the Burroughs Compeny since 
he became vice president and a 
member of the board of directors 
in 1923. 

Mr. Doughty was preceded in the 
presidency of Burroughs by Mr. 
Standish Backus who served in that 
capacity from January 16, 1920, 
until ill health brought about his 
resignation. Mr. Backus, too, had a 
long connection with the Burroughs 
company, having started his service 
in 1912. He became vice president 
and a director of the company in 
1917 and was elected president, 
succeeding Mr. Joseph Boyer, in 
1920. 

At the same meeting, Mr. L. V. 
Britt, vice president, was named 
executive vice president of the com- 
pany, and John L. Stewart, treas- 
urer, was elected vice president and 
treasurer. 


Aids Russian Relief 


A. W. Hawkins, vice president of 
the Lincoln National Bank of 
Syracuse, New York, has been 
selected as chairman of the Syra- 
cuse Committee of Russian War 
Relief, Inc. 


New Vice President 
At Detroit Trust 


The Detroit Trust Company of 
Detroit, Michigan, has announced 
the following promotions: William 
J. Thomas, who was advanced from 
treasurer to vice president and 
treasurer; and John O. Keim, 
Herbert V. Pusch, and Bert H. 








NEVER 
CHANGES 


The accuracy and completeness of 
the Rand M°Nally BANK MAIL- 
ING LIST never changes, because 
the List itself is being corrected con- 


stantly. If any of your manufactur- 
ing accounts use the mails to talk to 
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Wicking, all of whom were raised 
from assistant vice presidents to 
vice presidents. At the same time, 
Vernon C. Fratcher, Vance L. Des- 
mond, and John J. Spoutz, were 
made assistant vice presidents; A. 
Bruce Collier, Andrew C. Davison, 
Culin D. Morrison, Irwin Spring- 
man became trust officers; T. 
Waldo Thompson, assistant treas- 
urer; George B. Hefferan, assist- 
ant secretary; and Mack G. Meli- 
nat, comptroller. 


Nelson On College Board 


Robert E. Nelson, vice president 
of the First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been elected to 
the board of trustees of Western 
College of Oxford, Ohio. 


( CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


FOR 1943 - 


NATIONAL 


American Bankers 
Not yet announced. 

Association of Reserve City Bankers 
—New York, Waldorf-Astoria, 
April 16-17. 

National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks—New York, Waldorf- 
Astoria, May 6-7. 

American Institute of Banking— 
Chicago, Ill., June 9-10. 

Industrial Bankers’ Association, 
Annual Institute — Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 17-18. 

National Association of Auditors 
and Comptrollers—Not yet an- 
nounced. 

Independent Bankers Association— 
Canceled. ; 

Morris Plan Bankers Association— 
Not yet announced. 

Robert Morris Associates—Not yet 
announced. 


Association— 


STATE 


Alabama—Birmingham, May 20. 
Arkansas—Hot Springs, Arlington 
Hotel, May 5-6. 
Colorado—Denver, 
June 23. 
Delaware—Canceled. 
District of Columbia—Not yet an- 
nounced. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Feb. 22. 
Illinois—Chicago, Palmer House, 
May 26-28. 
Indiana—Indianapolis, May 26-27. 
Iowa—Place and date to be an- 
nounced; in September. 
Kansas—May (tentative). 
Kentucky—Not yet announced, 


Shirley-Savoy, 


Louisiana—Baton Rouge, Heidel- 
berg Hotel, April 19. 

Maryland—Tentative, this Spring, 
in Baltimore. 

Michigan—Grand Hotel, Machinac 
Island, latter part of June. 

Minnesota—Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, June 16-18. 

Mississippi—Jackson, May 18-19, 

Missouri—Not yet announced. 

Montana—Billings, Hotel Northern, 
June 21-22. 

Nebraska—November (tentative). 

Nevada—Not yet announced. 

New Hampshire Savings Banks 
Association—Manchester, May 21 
(tentative). 

New Jersey—New York City, May 
14-15 (tentative). 

New York—Canceled. 

North Carolina—Canceled. 

North Dakota—Middle of June at 
Devil’s Lake (tentative). 
Ohio—One day, early in May. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma City, 
6-7. 

Pennsylvania—Philadelphia, 
levue-Stratford, May 19-20. 

Rhode Island—Some time in middle 
of June. 

South Carolina—Columbia, 
day, April. 

Tennessee—Chattanooga, date to be 
announced. 

Texas—Fort Worth, May 25-27. 

Virginia—One day, May or June. 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, June 23-24, 


May 


Bel- 


one 





OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS * 


SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GIVE A BOOST WITH A BOOK 
—Good books, in good condi- 
tion, are wanted by the 1943 
VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN for 
men in all branches of the serv- 
ice. Leave yours at the nearest 
collection center or public library. 








Centralized Purchasing Helps. 
Increase Operating Efficiency 


The necessity for keeping up with priorities, and improvements in equipment 
and supplies make it highly advantageous to assign one officer to keep in touch 
with all sources and select the machine or supply which will save the most 
time, provide the best service to customers and require the least help. 


UYING is getting to be a more 

difficult job than selling. The 

lack of strategic materials for 
manufacturing banking needs is 
one limitation, but perhaps more 
important than all is the fact that 
manufacturers are ‘making tremen- 
dous improvements in supplies and 
equipment, and in order to keep up 
with all of the essential elements 
in buying, it is necessary for some 
one man in each bank, no matter 
how small, to specialize in the work 
of buying. 

He can build up a file of catalogs 
and informational material which 
can be readily cross-indexed so 
that very little time will be re- 
quired to find a source of supply. 

He can gradually build up a fund 
of information by talking with 


By A. C. SCHLEGEL 


Formerly Director of Purchasing, 
Marine Midland Group, Buffalo, New York 


salesmen, and can, in other ways, 
become an expert in this job which 
is becoming just about as impor- 
tant as the job of the loan officer. 

The potential savings from the 
training of one officer to do all of 
the purchasing cannot be appre- 
ciated until a definite plan of stand- 
ardization of purchasing is put 
into use. The economy is not ac- 
complished alone by better goods 
and lower prices, but centralized 
purchasing furnishes the _ right 
goods for each job. 

This has been proved by the ex- 


A card index of all needed items may be made by numbering catalogs and then 
making a card for each item, listing the page number in each catalog on which 
the item is found. The catalogs are then filed by number and the cards are filed 
alphabetically. When an item is needed, the card is referred to first. 


perience of every large bank, and 
this experience can just as well 
benefit smaller institutions even 
though smaller quantities are pur- 
chased. 


After all, a small institution has 
to buy just about the same equip- 
ment and the same supplies al- 
though it buys in smaller quanti- 
ties. 


The efficient application of ma- 
chinery and tools necessary to the 
smooth running of a well-organ- 
ized bank, the elimination of waste, 
the recommendation and presenta- 
tion of new methods and machinery, 
the care of furniture and discarded 
equipment—these accomplishments 
of a purchasing officer in many 
large institutions have saved thou- 
sands of dollars. 

If salesmen are interviewed by 
whatever officer is available and 
orders placed by any officer who 
knows that the bank needs what is 
offered, there is great likelihood 
of paying too much, buying the 
least efficient equipment or sup- 
plies, and duplications of purchases 

There are some officers, of course, 
who are better fitted to be placed 
in charge of purchasing than others, 
but most any officer can become 
more efficient if he has more of 
this work to do. 


A man who is made purchasing 
officer develops a keen conception 
of values. Once given proper spec- 
ifications, he can select from 
available sources much more quick- 
ly and economically those supplies 
best fitted to the needs. 

He makes a penetrating study of 
supply agencies and so is better 
able to place his orders wisely. 

When purchasing is in charge of 
one individual, there is much less 
likelihood of rush orders. Rush or- 
ders are quite common when no 
one is fully responsible for keeping 
the stockrooms filled, because the 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Through Merger or Consolidation............. 
Total discontinued............... 


ALABAMA 
Courtland 
State National Bank of Decatur, Army 
Air Force Basic Flying School Bank- 
ing Facility Office of State National 
Bank of Decatur, Decatur, Ala....... 


(Wm. A. Toms, Manager, Opened 
January 29, 1943) 
ARKANSAS 


Camp Chaffee 

*First National Bank, Camp Chaffee 
Banking Facility Office of First Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Smith.............. 
(J. N. Adams, Jr., Manager in charge, 
Mrs. Louise C. Black, Assistant Man- 
ager in charge. Opened February 26, 
1943) 

Camp Joseph T. Robinson 

*Union National Bank, Camp Joseph T. 
Robinson Banking Facility Office of 
Union National Bank, Little Rock. 
Expect to open about April 15, 1943. 

Mount Holly 

*Bank of Mount Holly......... 81-617 
(Will go into voluntary liquidation 
March 25, 1943) : 

Prescott 
First State Bank.........20s.. 81-138 
(Liquidating voluntarily. No deposits 
accepted after February 18, 1943) 


CALIFORNIA 
Huntington Park 
First Industrial Loan Co. of California, 
Branch of Los Angeles, Calif......... 
(Discontinued. Reported .February 8, 
1943) 


COLORADO 
Aurora 
*Bank of Aurora...........+... 82-466 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. C. R. Campbell, President, W. 
B. Hamilton, Cashier. Will open for 
business April 1, 1943) 
Collbran 
*Stockmen’s Bank............+-+-. 82-227 
(Began liquidation February 16, 1943) 


GEORGIA 
Willacoochee 
*Peoples Exchange Bank, Private 
Bank—not Ime. ........s-eee8. 64-1168 


(Discontinued. Reported February 19, 
1943) 


ILLINOIS 
Janesville 
Citizens State Bank.......... 70-1381 
(Voluntary liquidation. Closed Feb- 
ruary 2, 1943) 
INDIANA 
Wakarusa 
CCitisnns Bamk’ so. soc ccsscccsces 71-613 
(Discontinued. Reported February 17, 
1943) 
KANSAS 
Lake City 
*First State Bank.............. 83-1402 


(In voluntary liquidation. No deposits 
accepted after February 27, 1943) 


KENTUCKY 
Milford 
*Milford Deposit Bank.......... 73-769 
(Went into voluntary liquidation 
February 27, 1943) 
LOUISIANA 


Barksdale Field 
Bossier State Bank, Barksdale Field 
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Banking Facility Office of Bossier 
State Bank, Bossier, La. ............ 
(D. M. Clements, Manager. Opened 
February 23, 1943) 

Camp Claiborne 
Rapides Bank & Trust Company, 


Camp Claiborne Banking Facility Of- 
fice of Rapides Bank & Trust Com- 
pamy, Al@BAUMETIG, TM. .ccdcccncveccce 
(R. E. Bolton, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 18, 1943) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Union Guardian Trust Company. .9-54 


(Consolidated with Detroit Trust 
Company, February 17, 1943) 
MISSOURI 
Laredo 
Citizens Bank... cccwecsscccsces 80-599 


(Assets have been purchased and de- 
posit liabilities assumed by Trenton 


National Bank, Trenton, March 6, 
1943) 

Tina 
Dame O6: TIM. csutssconssins 80-1227 


(Sold notes and bonds to Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Hale, February 27, 
1943) 


NEBRASKA 
Hardy 
Hardy State Bank............ 76-1347 


(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$4,000. J. L. Scroggin, President, Fred 


saereny: Cashier. Opened March 1, 
1943) 

NEW YORK 
Bellerose 


First National Bank.......... 50-1152 
(Stockholders voted voluntary liqui- 
dation February 20, 1943. Bank pur- 
chased by Franklin Square National 
Bank, Franklin Square) 
New York 

Seamen's Bank. for Savings in the 
City of New York, Branch at 20 E. 
GOD Gee ccsasoncisateiebdtanesedcakdoaes 
(Opened February 11, 1943) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Cherry Point 
First-Citizens Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of First-Citizens Bank 
& Trust Company, Smithfield, N. C 


(Opened February 1, 1943) 
Laurinburg 
The State Bank, Roper Street Branch 
(Opened February 25, 1943) 
Mars Hill 
Citizens Bank, Mars Hill Branch of 
Citizens Bank, Marshall, N. C......... 
{Guz Soores. Manager. Opened March 
om 


OHIO 
Steubenville 
Antonucci State Bank......... 56-1313 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943) 


OKLAHOMA 
Apache 


*American National Bank........ 86-402 
(Voted voluntary liquidation March 
6, 1943. Deposit liability assumed and 
assets purchased by Anadarko Bank 
RA Trust Company, Anadarko) 

Blair 

First National Bank in Blair... .86-554 

(Entered voluntary liquidation as of 

January 30, 1943) 


.National 4; State 10; Private 1; Other Institutions 1........... 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Etna 
First National Bank........... 60-1148 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed a 4 Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, February 20, 1943 and 
a branch is being operated in its 


Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, 
Etna Branch of Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh........... 
(Opened February 20, 1943. Succeeded 
First National Bank, Etna which was 
purchased by the Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. Jno. W. 
Hoffman, Manager, Chas. W. Gardner, 
H. A. Beiswenger and Wm. Rummel, 
Assistant Managers) 
Kane 

First National Bank........... 60-634 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Feb- 


ruary 11, 1943. Absorbed by Kane 
Bank & Trust Company) 

Philadelphia 

Germantown Trust Company, East 
Salen Office, 723 E. Chelten 
ve. 


(Discontinued February 1943) 
Pittsburgh 

BIRORES: Ws « «ion cias Sciccciccawe 8-66 

(Ceased taking deposits February 27, 

1943. Deposit liabilities assumed by 

Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Aiken 


Tee OO Bie: . occ ccuc tee cwes 67-702 
(Will discontinue active operations 
after close of business March 31, 1943) 

Camp Croft 

Commercial National Bank of Spar- 
tanburg, Banking Facility Office of 
Commercial National Bank of Spar- 
COMDOTR oo tb acwkh essa bns ul caee 
(To open about March 15, 1943) 

Olanta 

Fne Citinens BOO. o5.6<o< cians 67-733 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. M. 
Thompson, President, P. S. Lewis, 
Cashier. Opened March 1, 1943) 

Olanta 

*Olanta Cash Depository........ 67-726 
tye voluntary liquidation March 


TEXAS 

Biggs Field 

*El Paso National Bank, Biggs Field 
Banking Facility Office of El Paso 
National Bank, El Paso ............. 
(Will open for business about April 
1, 1943) 

Camp Maxey 

*First National Bank, Camp Maxey 
Banking Facility Office of First Na- 
tional Bank, Parie.....i66scsicetonun 
(W. L. Fly, Manager, Mrs. John W. 


Norton, Assistant Manager. Opened 
March 15, 1943) 
Fort Bliss 


*El Paso National Bank, Fort Bliss 
Banking Facility Office of El Paso Na- 
tional Bank, El Paso.............+. 
(Will open for business about April 
1, 1943) 

Fort Bliss 

State National Bank, Fort Bliss Bank- 
ing Facility Office of State National 

Emm, TEL. PAGO occ ccc cwceescssstueun 

(J. J. O'Neill, in charge. Will open 

in March, 1943) 
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New Banks Reported In 
Process of Organization 


+ Indicates Press Report 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 
*Bishop National Bank of Hawaii. 
(Branch authorized at Waimanalo, 
District of Koolaupoko, City of Hono- 
lulu) 


MISSOURI 
Madrid 
7*Security State Bank. 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$4,000. F. H. Whitlake, President, W. 
W. Allen, Cashier) 


TEXAS 
San Antonio 
7*National Bank of Commerce. 
(Will open a banking facility 
at the San 
Center) 


office 


Antonio Aviation Cadet 
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Centralized Purchasing 

Helps Increase 

Operating Efficiency 
(Continued from page 190) 

operating personnel often finds 

itself without needed supplies. 

Rush orders cost more, there is 
much more likelihood of errors, 
and the suppliers are placed at a 
disadvantage. 

Also, it very often happens that 
the rush orders are not delivered 
on time and the work at the bank 
is greatly handicapped. 

When one person is in charge 
of the stockroom and the purchas- 
ing, he generally has a good idea 
as to when new supplies will be 
needed long before they run out. 

If he makes use of a requisition 
plan which can be very simple in 
a small bank, he can maintain a 
perpetual inventory which will 
warn him well in advance of the 
time when his supply will be ex- 
hausted. 

Furthermore, the purchasing 
officer can also develop into an ef- 
ficiency operating expert. He is 
much more likely to discover im- 
proved routines, modernized equip- 
ment, and economical procedure. 

In the first place, he talks with 
more salesmen, and picks up ideas 
from them. In the second place, he 
is concerned with maintaining a 
good record so far as expense is 
concerned, and is much more like- 
ly to be open-minded so far as im- 
provements may be developed. 

When an improvement is to be 
installed, he is much more likely 
to plan it a long time ahead so 
that there will be no confusion in 
changing from one routine to an- 
other, and so that there will be no 
loss of supplies when the routine 
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is changed. 

The experienced purchasing of- 
ficer always seems to avoid special 
jobs and rush jobs because they 
are costly. 

It is not sensible for a depart- 
ment to save five cents per gross 
on pencils, and then spend a thou- 
sand dollars on a job which could 
have been done for $500. 

Reasonable anticipation of re- 
quirements is necessary if material 
and equipment are to be bought 
with any regard for proper stand- 
ards in economic quantities from 
reliable sources at the best prices. 

While there are many ways to 
organize and maintain a file of 
catalogs and buying information, 
one of the best is to file all material 
alphabetically by name of the sup- 
plier, then make a card index for 
each item. On this card, in addi- 
tion to the name of the item, are 
written the names of all suppliers 
handling that item. Then, when 
something is to be purchased, the 
purchasing officer refers first to his 
card index, and then secures all of 
the catalogs listing the item desired. 
In this way he can have before 
him, at one time, information on 
all sources. 

Such a file can quickly be built 
up by referring to the list published 
semi-annually in Bankers Monthly, 
in what are called the Buyers 
Guide numbers. These numbers ap- 
pear in May and November. 

The best procedure is to refer 
to the alphabetical list of manu- 
facturers in that issue, and select 
those suppliers from whom infor- 
mation is desired. 

A postal card or letter will bring 
the information for the files. 

Just looking through these cata- 
logs from time to time, will bring 
to mind ideas for improving tech- 
nique. 

The matter of card indexing this 
information is very simple. Usually 
the cards can be made from the 
index in the catalog. 

If an item is asked for by some- 
one in the bank, the purchasing 
officer can find the source of sup- 
ply quickly by simply referring to 
the card index. 

The catalogs should be numbered 
and only the numbers used on the 
item cards. The catalogs are then 
filed by numbers for they are more: 
quickly found that way. 

A card is then made for each 
supplier on which is the number 
assigned to his catalog. These cards 
are filed alphabetically so that any 
given catalog may be found quickly 
by first getting its file number from 
the card. 
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